Being and Event 
By Alain Badiou 


l. Introduction and Plan of the Work 


| discern three orientations of the current conjuncture in philosophy, which in permanence is the logic 
of a kampflatz. Althusser indicates an object, discourse and even a conjuncture, where one draws a 
line of demarcation, which | will now produce. 


A. Continental Philosophy - a void, a nothingness, and a philosophy of the void. In French, the last 
work of Louis Althusser is on aleatory currents or an underground current of the materialism of 
poems, in long aleatory parallels between Epicurus and Heidegger. This | demarcate is one 
tradition, the major tradition of the French, which | then demarcate is cut, de-coupled and cut 
again from, towards the atomism of the Greeks. Here | produce another object, structure, 
Greek atomism, and its negation, a small minimal world, and its situation. 


B. Analytic Philosophy - mathematical analysis and logic. | say nothing more of this field. It is 
against the continental philosophy. 


C. Postmodernist Philosophy - | say philosophy in three orientations, and now only language, and 
language games. L’etre, or being is negated for only language, or grammar, this | call not even 
anti-philosophy. 


So what then is the surplus, the excess the event - anti-philosophy - a movement from Nietzche to 
finally Slavoj Zizek, and recently Shomit Sirohi. 


Badiou holds that the production of truth operates in four fi elds or dimensions: “science (more 
precisely, the matheme), art (more precisely, the poem), politics (more precisely, . .. of emancipation), 
and love (more precisely, the procedure that makes truth of the disjunction of sexual positions).”1 He 
calls the operation of truth in these four fi elds “generic procedures” or the “conditions of 
philosophy”— the terms are synonymous. The generic procedures condition philosophy, because 
philosophy works from the production of truths and not directly from itself, not from some kind of pure 
contemplation. Any philosopher must “practice the conditions of philosophy. To know and study 
modern poetry, to work through recent mathematics, to endure and think the two of love, to be 
militant in political invention— such is the strict minimum to be expected of those who claim to be 
philosophers.”2 It is no surprise that philosophers are rare. Why these particular four domains? 
Because they mark out the possible instances of the subject as variously individual or collective. Love 
obtains in the “situational sphere of the individual.” Love affects only “the individuals concerned ..., 
and it is thus for them [alone] that the one- truth produced by their love is an indis cernible part of 
their existence.” Politics, on the other hand, concerns only the collective dimension, that is, a generic 
equality without exception. And in “mixed situations”— situations with an individual vehicle but a 
collective import— art and science qualify as generic to the degree that they effect a pure invention or 
discovery beyond the mere transmission of knowledges (EE, 374). In short, “there is an individual 
subject to the degree that there is love, a mixed subject to the degree that there is art or science, a 
collective subject to the degree that there is [emancipatory] politics.”3 What about the other domains 
of human experience? As a general rule, they are not conceivable in terms of pure subjective 
conviction, that is, they cannot be fully subtracted from the operations of knowledge and re- 
presentation. They have no means of withdrawing from the state of the situation: “Every subject is 
artistic, scientifi c, political or loving . . . , for outside these registers, there is only existence, or 
individuality, but no subject” (MP, 91). There can be no subject of athletics, of agriculture, of charity, of 
education. The ordinary “service of goods” precludes all subjectivation. And, whatever happens, “there 
can be no philosophy of commerce [philosophie commercante]” (EE, 375-76). Truths are material 
productions because the generic procedures do indeed provide the “material, or real, basis of 
philosophy. . . . The generic procedures are truly the matter of philosophy.”4 And they are material 
productions because the labor of a truth accumulates step by step, one investigation at a time, as an 
experiment without any external or covering law (in the absence of any “metalanguage” . 


That the generic procedures condition philosophy does not mean that philosophy must itself be either 
mathematical, artistic, political, or romantic. Badiou has little interest in a philosophy of politics or of 
mathematics. When he says that philosophy is conditioned by politics or art, he means that a 
particular philosophy is conditioned by particular political movements or particular works of art, not by 
certain abstract considerations on political society, human cooperation, or the rationalization of public 
institutions, let alone by general refl ections on the nature of sensation, taste, inspiration, and the like. 
Badiou’s own philosophy, for example, is conditioned by certain political initiatives undertaken in 
France in fi delity to the principles of May 68, along with certain poems by Mallarmé, Celan, and 
Pessoa. Philosophies that claim to be conditioned only by some general ideas labeled “political 
thought” are in fact conditioned by the prevailing state logic of the day (in the case of much recent 
political philosophy, by the ideology of liberal parliamentarism). All four generic procedures, whether 
individual or collective, follow the same path. 


Now | intertwine this logic in a Sirohian production of philosophy - the continental orientation, for its 
aleatory drifts, the analytic for its mathematics, and finally the postmodern for its minimalism, and 
then of course anti-philosophy for its act, event and intervention, that models the process into this 
production: 


Truth, as exception Subject 


From this | subtract, a major thesis, there is a subject. This table above is the plan of the work. 


Il. Abstract Worlds, and Pure Presentation 


Mathematics is ontology. This then is a pure presentation of a flat world. There are only orders, 
situations, an aleatory Being, World, Act and Structure of Being and beings. This then is pure 
ensembles of flat multiplicity, there is no One. | call this the binding of suture to a situation. | call this 
pure presentation. It is the infinite presentation of infinite multiplicity, there is no One. There is only an 
infinite multiplicity of non-One, un-bound, even eventless pure stratified natural multiplicity, there is no 
event in nature, only as poetic, its transitive infinity. A multiplicity then forms, a One exists, which is 
structure. Even though this structure has infinite situations, there are only infinite situations. | mean, 
as Sirohi argues, the flat ontological infinite, is then bounded, infinite multiplicity, even multiplicities in 
Deleuze and Foucault, are then formed into a One, but this is not allowed as presentation unless it is 
presented again, and this structure of a structure, this meta-structure is a situation in real indices. 


A little piece of catastrophe, a Mai, 1968 morning in Paris, where there is pure drifts of a man distantly 
walking, and people collecting in a small parish, and smoking cigarettes, a rain falls at 5 am, and we 
are free, as pure free rain in the clothes, and sex in a room. 


This then is the nature of an event, it is in its non-binding, just thought, or pure presentation, the 
situation as endless, or infinite, the pure beach of Communism. It is just nature, or natural infinites, 
and infinite pure equality. We are equal, and there is no state. The state is not a situation. | want this 
to be discerned. 


This is about the famous notion of engagement, part of the nature of a person when he walks in 
blindness, and approaches the Buenos Aires | visited in April, 1954 as a child and met a woman who 
was blind and touched the person by her hands.. 


| arrived in Paris in 1955, during the beginning of the war in Algeria. The horrors of this war that are 
today coming into the open - mass murders, torture, razzia, systematic rapes - are well known to 
everyone. Nevertheless, we were a small number in 1955, a very small number wanting to stop these 
horrors, to be against the war in Algeria. We demonstrate, from time to time, boulevard Saint-Michel, 
shouting "Peace in Algeria!", and when we get to the end of the street, the police are waiting for us, 
striking us with their cloaks, and we were joyfully knocked senseless. What is strange is that we could 
not say anything but this: we have to do it again. And yet, I can tell you this, the "pelerine" cloak is not 
particularly gay. | even think | prefer to be clubbed. But we had to do it again, because that's what the 
pure present is: wanting the end of this war, as few as we were to share this wanting. | drew the 
conviction that philosophy exists if it takes charge of the quickness of the contemporary. It is not 
simply a question of engagement, or a question of political exteriority, but that something of the 
contemporary is always raw, and philosophy must testify to this raw or take place within it, however 
sophisticated its intellectual production be. 


In one combines rigorous mathematical knowledge, authentic philosophical passion, artistic sensitivity 
(of remarkable analyses of Mallarmé and Beckett, but also himself a noted playwright), and radical 
political engagement, which started with his “Maoist” activity in the 1960s. What more should one 
want than an author who combines the three great events of scientific, aesthetic, and political 
revolutions: mathematics, Mallarmé, and Mao. 


The key terms—truth, truth process, generic procedure, void, event, sub ject, being, situation, site, fi 
delity— can be translated literally, even when (as occasionally with void and fi delity) these 
translations jar somewhat with normal English usage. As is well known, the English language cannot 
easily distinguish the French verb être (to be, or being) from the French noun un étant (a being). When 
the word étre is meant to evoke this verbal dimension more than its substantial dimension (as, for 
example, in the phrase être- en- tant- qu'être), | occasionally remind readers of form by translating it 
as “be- ing.” 


To draw attention to Badiou’s peculiarly rigorous understanding of représentation as an ontological 
category, | have generally hyphenated the translation as “re- presentation” (on the model). The term 
véridique, which unlike vérité is a qualifi cation of knowledge (savoir), is most clearly distinguished 
from truth if it is translated as “verifi able.” Where it has been too awkward to translate Badiou’s 
neologism déliaison (to unlink, to unrelate or separate), | have left it in the original French. 


ll. Beckett and the Event 
I am walking in the morning, and it is a catastrophe. | get up, go out and everything is changed. 


In Beckett | find this to mean, a theory of outlines, it is finally then life. | call it uncertain and bleak his 
vision, but | found another vision in him - a subjective destiny to a fidelity and sequence. | model this 
notion, from a reading by Sirohi of his own vision of my vision, like a visibility so pure, that it is 
appearance, or a fragment of eternity. 


In Beckett, as in Sirohi’s novel Catastrophe, | model a pure infinite multiplicity, and then a structure, 
and an abstract beginning of a day, | then fall into aleatory movements of life. And then catastrophe, 
and finally music, and utopia. | am alive, that is then the meaning of existence, to wake up, and model 
and this is a subject. Only the liberal, only the subject, only an intertwined logic of a pure multiple, a 
subtraction, and then a model of being, existence and a subject. In the end, there is an unnameable, 
and here life is a terminal prose, and in this limit, | find, nature, structure, being and existence, to be 
bound to a limit, that turns limitless. | want a pure limitless infinite traversal, and that is an operator of 
fidelity especially as catastrophic love. 


The fundamental and immediately striking move in Badiou’s philosophy, the move that sets him 
starkly apart from his contemporaries, is his affi rmation of the strict, uncompromising universality of 


truth, and his consequent subtraction of this truth from the legislation of judgment or interpretation. 
Perhaps the most basic of Badiou’s assumptions is that whatever else it may be, “truth” can be 
reached only through a process that breaks decisively with all established criteria for judging (or 
interpreting) the validity (or profundity) of opinions (or understandings). This assumption has two main 
implications. On the one hand, if and when we can speak about the truth of a situation, this truth will 
concern not its most clearly identifi able and distinctive elements but its most indiscernibly or 
“evasively included” groupings of elements (EE, 313). The truth of a situation will always concern 
whatever is most indistinct or “generic” about that situation. On the other hand, the process whereby 
such groupings might be assembled will itself take place in violation of all the usual ways in which 
elements are grouped. A truthful or generic grouping is something that must occur as a break with the 
status quo. Badiou’s whole conception of philosophy is inspired by the “simple, powerful idea that any 
existence can one day be transfi gured by what happens to it, and can commit itself from then on to 
what holds for all” 

I call this a fragment, a generic set, multiple indices of concrete figures of the process of existence and 
politics and a flag a small demonstration of the generic subset of a political group, the subject. This 


minimal party, of the people, in a morning in Algeria. 


Ill. An Event 


The production of truth operates in four fields or dimensions: “science (more precisely, the matheme), 
art (more precisely, the poem), politics (more precisely, . . . of emancipation), and love (more 
precisely, the procedure that makes truth of the disjunction of sexual positions).”1 He calls the 
operation of truth in these four fi elds “generic procedures” or the “conditions of philosophy”— the 
terms are synonymous. The generic procedures condition philosophy, because philosophy works from 
the production of truths and not directly from itself, not from some kind of pure contemplation. Any 
philosopher must “practice the conditions of philosophy. To know and study modern poetry, to work 
through recent mathematics, to endure and think the two of love, to be militant in political invention— 
such is the strict minimum to be expected of those who claim to be philosophers.”2 It is no surprise 
that philosophers are rare. Why these particular four domains? Because they mark out the possible 
instances of the subject as variously individual or collective. Love obtains in the “situational sphere of 
the individual.” Love affects only “the individuals concerned ..., and it is thus for them [alone] that 
the one- truth produced by their love is an indis cernible part of their existence.” Politics, on the other 
hand, concerns only the collective dimension, that is, a generic equality without exception. And in 
“mixed situations”— situations with an individual vehicle but a collective import— art and science 
qualify as generic to the degree that they effect a pure invention or discovery beyond the mere 
transmission of knowledges (EE, 374). In short, “there is an individual subject to the degree that there 
is love, a mixed subject to the degree that there is art or science, a collective subject to the degree 
that there is [emancipatory] politics.”3 What about the other domains of human experience? As a 
general rule, they are not conceivable in terms of pure subjective conviction, that is, they cannot be 
fully subtracted from the operations of knowledge and re- presentation. They have no means of 
withdrawing from the state of the situation: “Every subject is artistic, scientifi c, political or loving..., 
for outside these registers, there is only existence, or individuality, but no subject” (MP, 91). There can 
be no subject of athletics, of agriculture, of charity, of education. The ordinary “service of goods” 
precludes all subjectivation. And, whatever happens, “there can be no philosophy of commerce 
[philosophie commercgante]” (EE, 375-76). Truths are material productions because the generic 
procedures do indeed provide the “material, or real, basis of philosophy. . . . The generic procedures 
are truly the matter of philosophy.”4 And they are material productions because the labor of a truth 
accumulates step by step, one investigation at a time, as an experiment without any external or 
covering law (in the absence of any “metalanguage” [CT, 136; D, 87]). That the generic procedures 
condition philosophy does not mean that philosophy must itself be either mathematical, artistic, 
political, or romantic. Badiou has little interest in a philosophy of politics or of mathematics. When he 
says that philosophy is conditioned by politics or art, he means that a particular philosophy is 
conditioned by particular political movements or particular works of art, not by certain abstract 
considerations on political society, human cooperation, or the rationalization of public institutions, let 
alone by general refl ections on the nature of sensation, taste, inspiration, and the like. Badiou’s own 
philosophy, for example, is conditioned by certain political initiatives undertaken in France in fi delity 
to the principles of May 68, along with certain poems by Mallarmé, Celan, and Pessoa. Philosophies 
that claim to be conditioned only by some general ideas labeled “political thought” are in fact 
conditioned by the prevailing state logic of the day (in the case of much recent political philosophy, by 


the ideology of liberal parliamentarism). All four generic procedures, whether individual or collective, 
follow the same path 


Simone de Beauvoir wrote that you are not born a woman, you become one. What is your position on 
an encounter? 


| would say you are not a subject or human being, you become one. You become a subject to the 
extent to which you can respond to events. For me personally, | responded to the events of '68, | 
accepted my romantic destiny, became interested in mathematics - all these chance events made me 
what | am. 


| call an event, subject and truth the fidelity of a process. It is three levels organised - 


Pure infinite presentation, a structure, a meta-structure, a real life situation, and this then is structure 
and existence, all that is literally life, and then, what happens by chance, or pure contingency is an 
event. | mean in the film L’ Amants Reguliers, the man is first interpellated into a police investigation, 
the police leaves, he denies the conscription, and then he leaves the room, and joins the event of Mai 
68 on the streets, and then | imagine as a shift in the cinema, meets a woman, in that morning rain 
and falls in love with her, all of this is the event, it is the overdetermination of a structure, into a 
decision, it is this momentous decision, this for-itself, of the in-itself, and this pure decision. That | call 
an event. 


IV. The In-Itself and For-Itself - a Pure Subject is a Decision and Only a Decision 


The pure incontinence of a situation is, then shifted to the status of a decision, will the subject form 
itself? He must wed the subject to the encounter and produce an infinite process | call mathematics as 
a formal rigour of proof. From here | produce an excess, the chance event, based on a decision, | call 
the for-itself. It is the in-itself of the incontinent process of an infinite multiplicity, and infinite 
regression into situations, which then produce a subject which is for-itself. He is only a materialisation 
of the decision. Badiou holds that the production of truth operates in four fi elds or dimensions: 
“science (more precisely, the matheme), art (more precisely, the poem), politics (more precisely, . . . 
of emancipation), and love (more precisely, the procedure that makes truth of the disjunction of sexual 
positions).”1 He calls the operation of truth in these four fi elds “generic procedures” or the 
“conditions of philosophy”— the terms are synonymous. The generic procedures condition philosophy, 
because philosophy works from the production of truths and not directly from itself, not from some 
kind of pure contemplation. Any philosopher must “practice the conditions of philosophy. To know and 
study modern poetry, to work through recent mathematics, to endure and think the two of love, to be 
militant in political invention— such is the strict minimum to be expected of those who claim to be 
philosophers.”2 It is no surprise that philosophers are rare. Why these particular four domains? 
Because they mark out the possible instances of the subject as variously individual or collective. Love 
obtains in the “situational sphere of the individual.” Love affects only “the individuals concerned ..., 
and it is thus for them [alone] that the one- truth produced by their love is an indis cernible part of 
their existence.” Politics, on the other hand, concerns only the collective dimension, that is, a generic 
equality without exception. And in “mixed situations”— situations with an individual vehicle but a 
collective import— art and science qualify as generic to the degree that they effect a pure invention or 
discovery beyond the mere transmission of knowledges (EE, 374). In short, “there is an individual 
subject to the degree that there is love, a mixed subject to the degree that there is art or science, a 
collective subject to the degree that there is [emancipatory] politics.”3 What about the other domains 
of human experience? As a general rule, they are not conceivable in terms of pure subjective 
conviction, that is, they cannot be fully subtracted from the operations of knowledge and re- 
presentation. They have no means of withdrawing from the state of the situation: “Every subject is 
artistic, scientifi c, political or loving . . . , for outside these registers, there is only existence, or 
individuality, but no subject” (MP, 91). There can be no subject of athletics, of agriculture, of charity, of 
education. The ordinary “service of goods” precludes all subjectivation. And, whatever happens, “there 


can be no philosophy of commerce [philosophie commercante]” (EE, 375-76). Truths are material 
productions because the generic procedures do indeed provide the “material, or real, basis of 
philosophy. . . . The generic procedures are truly the matter of philosophy.”4 And they are material 
productions because the labor of a truth accumulates step by step, one investigation at a time, as an 
experiment without any external or covering law (in the absence of any “metalanguage” [CT, 136; D, 
87]). That the generic procedures condition philosophy does not mean that philosophy must itself be 
either mathematical, artistic, political, or romantic. Badiou has little interest in a philosophy of politics 
or of mathematics. When he says that philosophy is conditioned by politics or art, he means that a 
particular philosophy is conditioned by particular political movements or particular works of art, not by 
certain abstract considerations on political society, human cooperation, or the rationalization of public 
institutions, let alone by general refl ections on the nature of sensation, taste, inspiration, and the like. 
Badiou’s own philosophy, for example, is conditioned by certain political initiatives undertaken in 
France in fi delity to the principles of May 68, along with certain poems by Mallarmé, Celan, and 
Pessoa. Philosophies that claim to be conditioned only by some general ideas labeled “political 
thought” are in fact conditioned by the prevailing state logic of the day (in the case of much recent 
political philosophy, by the ideology of liberal parliamentarism). All four generic procedures, whether 
individual or collective, follow the same path 


| call this the distinction fundamental and immediately striking move in Badiou’s philosophy, the move 
that sets him starkly apart from his contemporaries, is his affi rmation of the strict, uncompromising 
universality of truth, and his consequent subtraction of this truth from the legislation of judgment or 
interpretation. Perhaps the most basic of Badiou’s assumptions is that whatever else it may be, “truth” 
can be reached only through a process that breaks decisively with all established criteria for judging 
(or interpreting) the validity (or profundity) of opinions (or understandings). This assumption has two 
main implications. On the one hand, if and when we can speak about the truth of a situation, this truth 
will concern not its most clearly identifi able and distinctive elements but its most indiscernibly or 
“evasively included” groupings of elements (EE, 313). The truth of a situation will always concern 
whatever is most indistinct or “generic” about that situation. On the other hand, the process whereby 
such groupings might be assembled will itself take place in violation of all the usual ways in which 
elements are grouped. A truthful or generic grouping is something that must occur as a break with the 
status quo. Badiou’s whole conception of philosophy is inspired by the “simple, powerful idea that any 
existence can one day be transfi gured by what happens to it, and can commit itself from then on to 
what holds for all” 

for-itself and in-itself, which is then part of a retroaction of all accomplished existence. It is the in- 
decision of an absolute. 


V. Presented Situations 


The indistinct beginning is then a formal presentation. | call this presentation, and presented multiple 
as indistinct ensemble. | call this science and scientific presentation, with a reflexive determination a 
proof, which is done by the ensemble. | call all of this presented multiple, and even a multiple of 
science. 


VI. Science, a Diagonalized Simple 


A pure formal negation is the evidence of a proof. | mean mathematics is a forcing on pure formal 
negation. It is the deductive aspect ofa contradiction, or its simple structure. It is only a deduction. The 
deduction is a hard refined datum, produced by deductive fidelity to the simple diagonalization of 
science and literature, from Sirohi, subtracted and diagonalized into an element. 


This is element. | have only an elementary knowledge. | mean by this the production of an element. 
From the indisernibile to the discerned element. It is only elements, the whole theory of Sets, is only 


elements, belonging to sets, which are in turn elements in recursion which has a formal negation as a 
three leveled or complex parallel, set of elements. 


A 


VII. Formal Negation and the Simple Being in Hegel 


In Hegel, the process of negation is in spurious or bad infinity. It is only the progress of quantity. In its 
place is purely formal quantities. It is only a pure quantity. In pure quantities, we produce a pure 
discourse of quantity. Not the speculative quantitative infinity of Hegel, but the pure quantity of 
mathematics, set theory and ZFC. 


| mean here quantitative progress is now pure quantity. Since the evental origin of a truth aligns it 
precisely with what is not being as being, ontology has strictly nothing to say about the active process 
of truth. What can be said of truth qua truth and being qua being, pace Hegel and Heidegger, can 
never be said in one and the same discourse. Thanks to Cohen’s revolutionary elaboration of a generic 
set theory, however, the disjunction of these discourses does not amount to a genuine contradiction. 
Although mathematics has nothing to say about the production and imposition of a truth, it can at 
least demonstrate the ontological form of its accumulation. After Cohen, we know that being and truth 
are at least “com patible,” that is, that mathematics can indeed describe the being of truth— even if a 
truth, in both its operation and development, is irreducible to its being (EE, 391). More precisely, 
Cohen's work tells us that the being of a truth (a generic set) is to be situated in the very space 
opened by the impasse of ontology, that is, the impossibility of measuring the infi nite excess of 
inclusion over belonging, which is to say, in the space normally occupied by the state of a situation. 

Badiou holds that the production of truth operates in four fi elds or dimensions: “science (more 
precisely, the matheme), art (more precisely, the poem), politics (more precisely, . . . of emancipation), 
and love (more precisely, the procedure that makes truth of the disjunction of sexual positions).”1 He 
calls the operation of truth in these four fi elds “generic procedures” or the “conditions of 
philosophy”— the terms are synonymous. The generic procedures condition philosophy, because 
philosophy works from the production of truths and not directly from itself, not from some kind of pure 
contemplation. Any philosopher must “practice the conditions of philosophy. To know and study 
modern poetry, to work through recent mathematics, to endure and think the two of love, to be 
militant in political invention— such is the strict minimum to be expected of those who claim to be 
philosophers.”2 It is no surprise that philosophers are rare. Why these particular four domains? 
Because they mark out the possible instances of the subject as variously individual or collective. Love 
obtains in the “situational sphere of the individual.” Love affects only “the individuals concerned ..., 
and it is thus for them [alone] that the one- truth produced by their love is an indis cernible part of 
their existence.” Politics, on the other hand, concerns only the collective dimension, that is, a generic 
equality without exception. And in “mixed situations”— situations with an individual vehicle but a 
collective import— art and science qualify as generic to the degree that they effect a pure invention or 
discovery beyond the mere transmission of knowledges (EE, 374). In short, “there is an individual 
subject to the degree that there is love, a mixed subject to the degree that there is art or science, a 
collective subject to the degree that there is [emancipatory] politics.”3 What about the other domains 
of human experience? As a general rule, they are not conceivable in terms of pure subjective 
conviction, that is, they cannot be fully subtracted from the operations of knowledge and re- 
presentation. They have no means of withdrawing from the state of the situation: “Every subject is 
artistic, scientifi c, political or loving . . . , for outside these registers, there is only existence, or 
individuality, but no subject” (MP, 91). There can be no subject of athletics, of agriculture, of charity, of 


education. The ordinary “service of goods” precludes all subjectivation. And, whatever happens, “there 
can be no philosophy of commerce [philosophie commercante]” (EE, 375-76). Truths are material 
productions because the generic procedures do indeed provide the “material, or real, basis of 
philosophy. . . . The generic procedures are truly the matter of philosophy.”4 And they are material 
productions because the labor of a truth accumulates step by step, one investigation at a time, as an 
experiment without any external or covering law (in the absence of any “metalanguage” [CT, 136; D, 
87]). That the generic procedures condition philosophy does not mean that philosophy must itself be 
either mathematical, artistic, political, or romantic. Badiou has little interest in a philosophy of politics 
or of mathematics. When he says that philosophy is conditioned by politics or art, he means that a 
particular philosophy is conditioned by particular political movements or particular works of art, not by 
certain abstract considerations on political society, human cooperation, or the rationalization of public 
institutions, let alone by general refl ections on the nature of sensation, taste, inspiration, and the like. 
Badiou’s own philosophy, for example, is conditioned by certain political initiatives undertaken in 
France in fi delity to the principles of May 68, along with certain poems by Mallarmé, Celan, and 
Pessoa. Philosophies that claim to be conditioned only by some general ideas labeled “political 
thought” are in fact conditioned by the prevailing state logic of the day (in the case of much recent 
political philosophy, by the ideology of liberal parliamentarism). All four generic procedures, whether 
individual or collective, follow the same path 

This impasse, whose “truth cannot be thought or grasped within the fi eld of ontology itself,” is the 
point through which a subject may pass, since only a subject is capable of the “indiscernment” that 
being itself indicates as its real. Only a subject is capable of those decisions that force a path through 
the impasse of number, thanks precisely to their evental foundation in the supernumerary.51 
Ontologically, what a truth is, is a particular subset or part of the situation, one that collects, to infi 
nity, all the positively investigated elements of the situation. A truth is what counts as one all the 
elements that investigations have connected to the name or implication of the event (all those who 
take up the cause of the Revolution, of Christ, of Schoenberg, etc.): “A generic set is the multiple being 
of a truth” (EE, 373). Subsets qualify as generic or “indiscernible” if they evade all of the criteria of 
discernment operative in the situation in which they are included. The be- ing of a truth is composed 
as a generic subset, since the sole criterion of its assembly is the unpresentable be- ing of its 
elements: although it is never possible to present the pure Subject and Event / 131 inconsistency that 
we are, a generic subset is one that adopts this inconsistency, which is “the very being of that which 
is,” as its sole raison d’étre.52 Or, in other words, though the being of every situation is inconsistent, 
and though “being as being is itself simply the multiple composition of the void, it follows from the 
event alone that there can be truths of this empty [or inconsistent] foundation” (D, 132). The precise 
mathematical description of generic sets is, without a doubt, the most complex and most intimidating 
aspect of L’Etre et l'événement, and there can be no question of working through it in any detail here. 
For the benefi t of those readers who might otherwise skip the fi nal meditations of Badiou’s book 
altogether, however, | provide an analogical outline of the logic here, along with a highly simplifi ed 
version of Cohen’s own procedure in the fi nal pages of my appendix. Four points are especially signifi 
cant. 1. As a subset of any given situation S, a truth operates in an effectively “statelike” way: it is 
collected as a part of S. Simply, whereas the state orders the arrangement of all offi cially sanctioned 
parts, a truth part gathers together those elements that connect to a particular, paradoxical multiple: 
the event (EE, 258-62). Remember that since an event evades the “counting for one” that structures a 
situation, since it is “supernumerary” and not presentable in the situation, its membership in the 
situation cannot be verifi ed (it will have to be decided) (EE, 199). Localizable in S but not necessarily 
belonging to it, an event is initially included in S as a subset whose own elements— that is, itself and 
the elements belonging to its site— have nothing in common with the elements belonging to S. A truth 
thus begins as a pure excrescence, as defi ned in chapter 4: it is included or represented in S without 
belonging to it, without being presented in it (EE, 377). It begins as a pure evental name with no 
referent. The set- theoretic version of such a name is, by convention, G (for generic); Badiou himself, 
for reasons his Lacanian readers may guess, uses the symbol g in its place (EE, 392). 2. To begin with, 
g will be a subset to which, as far as an inhabitant of the situation S is concerned, nothing at all 
belongs (and that includes nothing other than an empty name and the indistinguishable inhabitants of 
the evental site). What a truth does, then, is proceed to fl esh out the referential space to which it lays 
its initially meaningless claim: element by element, investigation by investigation, it will add to g those 
elements of S that connect positively to the event’s implications, and it will do so in such a way that 


these new 132 / Subject and Event groupings of elements evade classifi cation by the existing 
mechanisms of discernment available to the state of S. Since the resulting subset will be indiscernible 
and unpresentable in S, it will of course be hard to say exactly “what” it is. Set theory’s most 
fundamental axiom, however— the axiom of extensionality— makes at least the concept of such a 
generic procedure intuitively plausible: since a set is defi ned solely by its members without any 
explicit reference to exactly how these members are assembled, it seems reasonable in principle to 
talk about sets made up of infi nitely many members that share no common characteristic and 
conform to no common rule. The axiom justifi es the possibility, as one commentator puts it, of joining 
“entirely disparate sets together in unnatural union.”53 The direct implication is that if a generic 
procedure is not to have recourse to some overarching principle of classifi cation or construction, the 
only way it can proceed is by considering or “investigating” each element of the situation, one at a 
time. (The point, again, is that only a militant truth procedure will allow this possibility to become an 
actuality.) 3. What a truth procedure adds to the generic set g are thus the results of such 
investigations, that is, fi nite groups of elements that connect positively to the event. (In set theory 
proper, what Badiou calls “investigations” are referred to as “conditions” [EE, 376].) In the Christian 
situation, for instance, such groups of “conditions” will consist of names of individuals who have affi 
rmed the Resurrection. As they accumulate— at a rate that depends entirely on the evangelical zeal 
and haphazard trajectory of the subjects of this truth— these names will be arranged in ever more 
inclusive lists. A more inclusive list is said to “extend” or “dominate” the lists it includes. At any fi nite 
point of its extension, however, it is at least theoretically possible that the names included in such a 
list might be re- presented in terms that the situation will continue to recognize— say, as a group of 
“fanatics,” or “religious reformers,” or “disaffected Jews,” or “people excluded Roman citizenship.” 
Remember that there can be no “holes” in the language of a situation as such: as far as the ordinary 
members of S are concerned, the state’s re- presentation of what is presented in S will always appear 
to be complete and defi nitive. Every fi nite subset of S falls under the count of its state, so if the truth 
is to take place at all, it is the truth itself that will have to punch a hole in the language of S.54 (The 
underlying principle be- Subject and Event / 133 hind this point is just the simple idea that we can have 
no objective knowledge of love, or of artistic creation, or of scientifi c invention, because what can be 
said about these procedures as inventive improvisations is quite distinct from what can be said about 
any limited collection of their products or results. The very attempt to treat procedures of love, or of 
art, in terms of demonstrable certainties or “interpretative keys” destroys them as a matter of course.) 
4. For a set to qualify as generic, then, it must be unending and thus open in principle to any number 
of new inclusions (EE, 367), and these inclusions must avoid classifi cation within the encyclopedia of 
knowledges operative in S. A subset avoids classifi cation by a given property if it contains some 
elements that exhibit that property and others that do not: a subset avoids all classifi cation, then, if 
for every distinct principle in the encyclopedia it contains some elements that fi t that principle and 
others that do not. In the pre- Christian situation whose elements are re- presented in subsets or parts 
distinguished in terms of Jew and Gentile, Roman citizens and Roman subjects, free individuals and 
slaves, men and women, and so on, the new Christian subset remains indiscernible insofar as it comes 
to include elements from all of these categories (both Jew and non- Jew, both free and enslaved, etc.). 
In terms of the “extended” lists of conditions it might include, the Christian version of g will thus be 
one that embraces, in ascending order, implications such as “can include free male Jews,” “can include 
male Jews,” “can include Jews,” “can include Jews and non- Jews,” “can include people of any religious 
background,” and fi nally (for this is the ultimate condition of any generic set), “can include anyone.” 
The result will be a subset that, by intersecting with every possible extension of its conditions, includes 
“a little of everything” belonging to S. It will be a subset about which, using the resources of the 
situation, we can say nothing distinct or particular, other than that it simply is a set. What such a set 
is, is thus nothing other than the “truth of the situation as a whole, since what it means to be 
indiscernible is to demonstrate as a one-multiple [i.e., as a set] the very being of that which belongs to 
it, inasmuch as it belongs to it,” pure and simple (EE, 374). A generic set, in other words, is an 
inclusion (a re- presentation) whose only property is to expose belonging (presentation) in its purest 
state— an exposure that the state of the situa tion is precisely designed to foreclose. 134 / Subject and 
Event The investigations or conditions that belong to g are thus distinct from other multiples in S 
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because their inclusion in g brings with it a certain amount of cumulative information about these 
elements— such is its “knowledgelike” dimension (EE, 370). As it is assembled, the generic subset will 
provide both the raw material (the elements) of a truth and the conditions of its “intelligibility,” since 
“the conditions that the indiscernible must obey so as to be indiscernible [within S] will be materialized 
only by certain structures of the given situation” (EE, 393). In the generic procedure defi ned by 
modern painting after the Cézanne event, for instance, a condition or investigation will be made up of 
both those elements— those works of art— in the artistic situation that in some sense qualify as “post- 
Cézanne” (as distinct from pre- Cézanne, anti- Cézanne, or indifferent to Cézanne), along with an 
implicit recognition of the test they passed in order to qualify as such. Such painting will qualify as 
properly generic if and only if there is no way of characterizing the cumulative set of investigations 
that coincides with premodern criteria of classifi cation— that is, as it comes to include subjects from 
all discernible genres and perspectives, to explore both the fi gural and the abstract, to emphasize 
both line and color, and so on. Likewise, in their fi delity to the encounter, two lovers will come to 
explore their situation “in such a way as to fi nd out what is related or unrelated or diffi cult to relate to 
this primordial event. In so doing they will trace a subset of the situation, little by little over time— 
because the extraordinarily ramifi ed activities of love necessarily circumscribe a particular time. The 
subset is generic and therefore, indiscernible. This means that the lovers cannot discern the truth that 
they themselves constitute. It’s in this sense,” Badiou concludes, “that I’d say they are its subject.”55 
To sum up: a generic subset is an infi nite and unconstructible subset that evades all available means 
of classifi cation, that collects the most indifferent or anonymous qualities of the situation, that is thus 
“both immanent to the situation and indistinguishable in thought from its being.” What Badiou calls a 
truth process or a generic procedure is, ontologically, “the coming to be of this subset, through the 
succession of fi nite investigations that ‘test’ the elements of the situation with respect to a 
supplementary element, which is the trace in the situation of the vanished event. A subject is in a 
sense the active face, the ‘naturing nature’ of these explorations, materially indiscernible from their 
existence.”56 Subject and Event / 135 Forcing: Vérité and Véridicité The last major step or component 
of a truth procedure is the operation whereby a truth changes the situation in which it is included, so 
as to impose or “force” its recognition in a transformed version of that situation. Forcing is the process 
whereby the truth that was initially collected as an indis cernible and anonymous part (or inclusion) of 
the situation S comes to belong as an element or member of S (EE, 377). Unlike nomination, 
intervention, or fi - delity, forcing is thus “a relation that is verifi able by knowledge” (EE, 441), a 
relation that allows for the eventual confi rmation of a truth— that allows the effects of a vérité to 
become véridique (verifi able). Like the mathematization of a generic subset, the logic of forcing (again 
adapted from Cohen) is both too tricky to summarize in any detail and too important to be passed over 
altogether. The gist of the sequence is as follows. 1. Although an ordinary inhabitant of S can 
understand the concept of a generic set (i.e., one that intersects every possible extension of the 
conditions belonging to S), nevertheless he or she will not be able to see such a set in S. Since it can 
never belong to S, it will always seem that a generic collection g could exist only in another world. 
From within S, it will always seem, so to speak, that “only God could be indiscernible” (EE, 410). 
Insofar as it is confi ned to g, a truth remains, for the remainder of S, a matter of promise pure and 
simple: a prophecy of imminent revolution, the announcement of a new art to come, or something 
along such lines. 2. In order for this promise to be converted into something more substantial, g must 
be made to belong to the situation in which it has been initially included. This will require reorganizing 
S as a whole so as to make room for g. S will have to be altered in such a way that it becomes possible 
to add g to a new version of S, the “generic extension” of S, written S(g). This might involve changing 
the art world (producers, galleries, consumers, and so on) so as to make room for modern art, or 
changing society so as to make room for the consequences of a political revolution. However 
disruptive such transformation might be, still S(g) will remain, in its being, almost indistinguishable 
from S itself. The extension will add no new “information” about S. (In strictly set- theoretical terms, it 
will, for instance, contain no new ordinals, meaning that the “natural” part of S(g) will remain the same 
as that of S itself— which is another way of confi rming that the generic concerns what is least natural, 
least ordered, or least stable about being [EE, 422].) 136 / Subject and Event Just how it is possible to 
add something indiscernible to a situation is a very delicate problem. The solution, roughly speaking, is 


initially to modify not S itself but the “language” of S, so as to make it capable of naming the still 
hypothetical elements of its generic extension. Because the new subset is precisely indiscernible, we 
cannot simply construct it in keeping with a distinct, recognizable defi nition. But if we can manage to 
rework terms in S that might serve to anticipate future knowledge about these elements, we will at 
least be able to refer to them before we quite know what they are (i.e., before we can verify what 
actually belongs to them). Such terms will allow us to name what these still unknown elements will 
become in the generic extension of S, S(g). Since g itself will remain indiscernible in this extension, we 
will not be able to say exactly which element of S(g) will be identifi ed by a given name in S, but it is 
possible to prove, at least from the position of “general ontology” (i.e., a set- theoretical perspective 
that includes our situation S as one among many other, larger sets), that every element must have 
such a name, and that the manipulation of these names will indeed allow us to specify the essential 
features of S(g) (EE, 394; cf. 410-12). It will then become possible for an inhabitant of S to say: “If 
there were to be a generic extension of our situation S, then such- and- such a name that exists in S 
will come to designate this particular part of the extension.” Creating the extension is a matter of 
“naming that which is precisely impossible to discern,” a process in which “it is indeed the name that 
creates the thing” (EE, 415). Consider, for instance, the invention— or rather, since they must already 
belong to S, the “reworking” (bricolage)— of names such as “faith,” “charity,” “sin,” and “salvation” 
(for Paul), or “discipline,” “revolution,” and “politics” (for Lenin): despite being recognizable as words 
in the existing language of S, as new names these terms have no referents in the initial situation at all, 
but serve rather to designate terms that will have been presented in the new situation S(g), once its 
advent has been accomplished (EE, 435-36). In Badiou’s compressed phrase, the names proposed by 
the subject, in the absence of all recognizable signifi cation, are “empty only for being full of what is 
sketched of their own possibility."57 The more visible this sketch becomes in the extended version of 
the situation, so “to be an element of the extension S(g)” will mean “to be the referential value of a 
reworked name of S.” Hence the apparently “nominalist” quality of S(g): for an inhabitant of S (though 
not Subject and Event / 137 for the “general ontologist”), the elements of the generic extension will be 
“accessible only through their names” (EE, 418). Moreover, access to these elements will remain 
limited in this way until the structures of language and knowledge in the new extension change in their 
turn; if they do not, it will never be possible to verify the claims made by a truth. 3. The anticipated 
referential value in S(g) of the new names in S will depend upon the information encoded by the 
“conditions” (or “investigations”) included in the truth g. Remember that investigation is what 
determines whether a term is or is not positively connected to an event. The positive investigation of a 
term then “forces” a statement made with the newly reworked names of S if the connection of this 
term to the event, that is, its belonging to g, ensures the imminent truthfulness of that statement in 
the new, extended situation S(g). More precisely, that “a term x belonging to the situation forces a 
statement of the subject language means that the verifi ability of this statement in the situation to 
come is equivalent to the belonging of this term x to the indiscernible part g that results from the 
generic procedure” (EE, 441; cf. 450). Once it has been forced, it will become possible to know the 
truthfulness of this statement in the transformed, postevental situation. What will remain forever 
unverifi able by knowledge, of course, is whether the term that forced the statement does indeed 
belong to g, since this is a matter of its militant investigation alone. Badiou offers a couple of 
compressed illustrations, beginning with a “caricature” of Newtonian astronomy. The declaration made 
in the new “subject language” of Newtonian physics that “the gravitational pull of an as yet 
undiscovered planet is affecting the orbits of certain other planets” clearly cannot be verifi ed in the 
scientifi c situation as it then is. Its eventual verifi cation will depend on whether future investigations, 
undertaken in fi delity to the event of Newton’s discoveries, will be able to connect (here, through the 
combination of calculation and observation) a hitherto invisible term of the situation (here, the solar 
system) with the implications of this event. 

Since the evental origin of a truth aligns it precisely with what is not being as being, ontology has 
strictly nothing to say about the active process of truth. What can be said of truth qua truth and being 
qua being, pace Hegel and Heidegger, can never be said in one and the same discourse. Thanks to 
Cohen’s revolutionary elaboration of a generic set theory, however, the disjunction of these discourses 
does not amount to a genuine contradiction. Although mathematics has nothing to say about the 
production and imposition of a truth, it can at least demonstrate the ontological form of its 


accumulation. After Cohen, we know that being and truth are at least “com patible,” that is, that 
mathematics can indeed describe the being of truth— even if a truth, in both its operation and 
development, is irreducible to its being (EE, 391). More precisely, Cohen’s work tells us that the being 
of a truth (a generic set) is to be situated in the very space opened by the impasse of ontology, that is, 
the impossibility of measuring the infi nite excess of inclusion over belonging, which is to say, in the 
space normally occupied by the state of a situation. This impasse, whose “truth cannot be thought or 
grasped within the fi eld of ontology itself,” is the point through which a subject may pass, since only a 
subject is capable of the “indiscernment” that being itself indicates as its real. Only a subject is 
capable of those decisions that force a path through the impasse of number, thanks precisely to their 
evental foundation in the supernumerary.51 Ontologically, what a truth is, is a particular subset or part 
of the situation, one that collects, to infi nity, all the positively investigated elements of the situation. A 
truth is what counts as one all the elements that investigations have connected to the name or 
implication of the event (all those who take up the cause of the Revolution, of Christ, of Schoenberg, 
etc.): “A generic set is the multiple being of a truth” (EE, 373). Subsets qualify as generic or 
“indiscernible” if they evade all of the criteria of discernment operative in the situation in which they 
are included. The be- ing of a truth is composed as a generic subset, since the sole criterion of its 
assembly is the unpresentable be- ing of its elements: although it is never possible to present the pure 
Subject and Event / 131 inconsistency that we are, a generic subset is one that adopts this 
inconsistency, which is “the very being of that which is,” as its sole raison d’étre.52 Or, in other words, 
though the being of every situation is inconsistent, and though “being as being is itself simply the 
multiple composition of the void, it follows from the event alone that there can be truths of this empty 
[or inconsistent] foundation” (D, 132). The precise mathematical description of generic sets is, without 
a doubt, the most complex and most intimidating aspect of L’Etre et l'événement, and there can be no 
question of working through it in any detail here. For the benefi t of those readers who might otherwise 
skip the fi nal meditations of Badiou’s book altogether, however, | provide an analogical outline of the 
logic here, along with a highly simplifi ed version of Cohen’s own procedure in the fi nal pages of my 
appendix. Four points are especially signifi cant. 1. As a subset of any given situation S, a truth 
operates in an effectively “statelike” way: it is collected as a part of S. Simply, whereas the state 
orders the arrangement of all offi cially sanctioned parts, a truth part gathers together those elements 
that connect to a particular, paradoxical multiple: the event (EE, 258-62). Remember that since an 
event evades the “counting for one” that structures a situation, since it is “supernumerary” and not 
presentable in the situation, its membership in the situation cannot be verifi ed (it will have to be 
decided) (EE, 199). Localizable in S but not necessarily belonging to it, an event is initially included in S 
as a subset whose own elements— that is, itself and the elements belonging to its site— have nothing 
in common with the elements belonging to S. A truth thus begins as a pure excrescence, as defi ned in 
chapter 4: it is included or represented in S without belonging to it, without being presented in it (EE, 
377). It begins as a pure evental name with no referent. The set- theoretic version of such a name is, 
by convention, G (for generic); Badiou himself, for reasons his Lacanian readers may guess, uses the 
symbol g in its place (EE, 392). 2. To begin with, g will be a subset to which, as far as an inhabitant of 
the situation S is concerned, nothing at all belongs (and that includes nothing other than an empty 
name and the indistinguishable inhabitants of the evental site). What a truth does, then, is proceed to 
fl esh out the referential space to which it lays its initially meaningless claim: element by element, 
investigation by investigation, it will add to g those elements of S that connect positively to the event’s 
implications, and it will do so in such a way that these new 132 / Subject and Event groupings of 
elements evade classifi cation by the existing mechanisms of discernment available to the state of S. 
Since the resulting subset will be indiscernible and unpresentable in S, it will of course be hard to say 
exactly “what” it is. Set theory’s most fundamental axiom, however— the axiom of extensionality— 
makes at least the concept of such a generic procedure intuitively plausible: since a set is defi ned 
solely by its members without any explicit reference to exactly how these members are assembled, it 
seems reasonable in principle to talk about sets made up of infi nitely many members that share no 
common characteristic and conform to no common rule. The axiom justifi es the possibility, as one 
commentator puts it, of joining “entirely disparate sets together in unnatural union.”53 The direct 
implication is that if a generic procedure is not to have recourse to some overarching principle of 
classifi cation or construction, the only way it can proceed is by considering or “investigating” each 
element of the situation, one at a time. (The point, again, is that only a militant truth procedure will 
allow this possibility to become an actuality.) 3. What a truth procedure adds to the generic set g are 
thus the results of such investigations, that is, fi nite groups of elements that connect positively to the 
event. (In set theory proper, what Badiou calls “investigations” are referred to as “conditions” [EE, 
376].) In the Christian situation, for instance, such groups of “conditions” will consist of names of 
individuals who have affi rmed the Resurrection. As they accumulate— at a rate that depends entirely 
on the evangelical zeal and haphazard trajectory of the subjects of this truth— these names will be 


arranged in ever more inclusive lists. A more inclusive list is said to “extend” or “dominate” the lists it 
includes. At any fi nite point of its extension, however, it is at least theoretically possible that the 
names included in such a list might be re- presented in terms that the situation will continue to 
recognize— say, aS a group of “fanatics,” or “religious reformers,” or “disaffected Jews,” or “people 
excluded Roman citizenship.” Remember that there can be no “holes” in the language of a situation as 
such: as far as the ordinary members of S are concerned, the state’s re- presentation of what is 
presented in S will always appear to be complete and defi nitive. Every fi nite subset of S falls under 
the count of its state, so if the truth is to take place at all, it is the truth itself that will have to punch a 
hole in the language of S.54 (The underlying principle be- Subject and Event / 133 hind this point is just 
the simple idea that we can have no objective knowledge of love, or of artistic creation, or of scientifi c 
invention, because what can be said about these procedures as inventive improvisations is quite 
distinct from what can be said about any limited collection of their products or results. The very 
attempt to treat procedures of love, or of art, in terms of demonstrable certainties or “interpretative 
keys” destroys them as a matter of course.) 4. For a set to qualify as generic, then, it must be 
unending and thus open in principle to any number of new inclusions (EE, 367), and these inclusions 
must avoid classifi cation within the encyclopedia of knowledges operative in S. A subset avoids classifi 
cation by a given property if it contains some elements that exhibit that property and others that do 
not: a subset avoids all classifi cation, then, if for every distinct principle in the encyclopedia it contains 
some elements that fi t that principle and others that do not. In the pre- Christian situation whose 
elements are re- presented in subsets or parts distinguished in terms of Jew and Gentile, Roman 
citizens and Roman subjects, free individuals and slaves, men and women, and so on, the new 
Christian subset remains indiscernible insofar as it comes to include elements from all of these 
categories (both Jew and non- Jew, both free and enslaved, etc.). In terms of the “extended” lists of 
conditions it might include, the Christian version of g will thus be one that embraces, in ascending 
order, implications such as “can include free male Jews,” “can include male Jews,” “can include Jews,” 
“can include Jews and non- Jews,” “can include people of any religious background,” and fi nally (for 
this is the ultimate condition of any generic set), “can include anyone.” The result will be a subset that, 
by intersecting with every possible extension of its conditions, includes “a little of everything” 
belonging to S. It will be a subset about which, using the resources of the situation, we can say nothing 
distinct or particular, other than that it simply is a set. What such a set is, is thus nothing other than 
the “truth of the situation as a whole, since what it means to be indiscernible is to demonstrate as a 
one-multiple [i.e., as a set] the very being of that which belongs to it, inasmuch as it belongs to it,” 
pure and simple (EE, 374). A generic set, in other words, is an inclusion (a re- presentation) whose only 
property is to expose belonging (presentation) in its purest state— an exposure that the state of the 
situa tion is precisely designed to foreclose. 134 / Subject and Event The investigations or conditions 
that belong to g are thus distinct from other multiples in S because their inclusion in g brings with it a 
certain amount of cumulative information about these elements— such is its “knowledgelike” 
dimension (EE, 370). As it is assembled, the generic subset will provide both the raw material (the 
elements) of a truth and the conditions of its “intelligibility,” since “the conditions that the 
indiscernible must obey so as to be indiscernible [within S] will be materialized only by certain 
structures of the given situation” (EE, 393). In the generic procedure defi ned by modern painting after 
the Cézanne event, for instance, a condition or investigation will be made up of both those elements— 
those works of art— in the artistic situation that in some sense qualify as “post- Cézanne” (as distinct 
from pre- Cézanne, anti- Cézanne, or indifferent to Cézanne), along with an implicit recognition of the 
test they passed in order to qualify as such. Such painting will qualify as properly generic if and only if 
there is no way of characterizing the cumulative set of investigations that coincides with premodern 
criteria of classifi cation— that is, as it comes to include subjects from all discernible genres and 
perspectives, to explore both the fi gural and the abstract, to emphasize both line and color, and so on. 
Likewise, in their fi delity to the encounter, two lovers will come to explore their situation “in such a 
way as to fi nd out what is related or unrelated or diffi cult to relate to this primordial event. In so 
doing they will trace a subset of the situation, little by little over time— because the extraordinarily 
ramifi ed activities of love necessarily circumscribe a particular time. The subset is generic and 
therefore, indiscernible. This means that the lovers cannot discern the truth that they themselves 
constitute. It’s in this sense,” Badiou concludes, “that I’d say they are its subject.”55 To sum up: a 
generic subset is an infi nite and unconstructible subset that evades all available means of classifi 
cation, that collects the most indifferent or anonymous qualities of the situation, that is thus “both 
immanent to the situation and indistinguishable in thought from its being.” What Badiou calls a truth 
process or a generic procedure is, ontologically, “the coming to be of this subset, through the 
succession of fi nite investigations that ‘test’ the elements of the situation with respect to a 
supplementary element, which is the trace in the situation of the vanished event. A subject is in a 
sense the active face, the ‘naturing nature’ of these explorations, materially indiscernible from their 


existence.”56 Subject and Event / 135 Forcing: Vérité and Véridicité The last major step or component 
of a truth procedure is the operation whereby a truth changes the situation in which it is included, so 
as to impose or “force” its recognition in a transformed version of that situation. Forcing is the process 
whereby the truth that was initially collected as an indis cernible and anonymous part (or inclusion) of 
the situation S comes to belong as an element or member of S (EE, 377). Unlike nomination, 
intervention, or fi - delity, forcing is thus “a relation that is verifi able by knowledge” (EE, 441), a 
relation that allows for the eventual confi rmation of a truth— that allows the effects of a vérité to 
become véridique (verifi able). Like the mathematization of a generic subset, the logic of forcing (again 
adapted from Cohen) is both too tricky to summarize in any detail and too important to be passed over 
altogether. The gist of the sequence is as follows. 1. Although an ordinary inhabitant of S can 
understand the concept of a generic set (i.e., one that intersects every possible extension of the 
conditions belonging to S), nevertheless he or she will not be able to see such a set in S. Since it can 
never belong to S, it will always seem that a generic collection g could exist only in another world. 
From within S, it will always seem, so to speak, that “only God could be indiscernible” (EE, 410). 
Insofar as it is confi ned to g, a truth remains, for the remainder of S, a matter of promise pure and 
simple: a prophecy of imminent revolution, the announcement of a new art to come, or something 
along such lines. 2. In order for this promise to be converted into something more substantial, g must 
be made to belong to the situation in which it has been initially included. This will require reorganizing 
S as a whole so as to make room for g. S will have to be altered in such a way that it becomes possible 
to add g to a new version of S, the “generic extension” of S, written S(g). This might involve changing 
the art world (producers, galleries, consumers, and so on) so as to make room for modern art, or 
changing society so as to make room for the consequences of a political revolution. However 
disruptive such transformation might be, still S(g) will remain, in its being, almost indistinguishable 
from S itself. The extension will add no new “information” about S. (In strictly set- theoretical terms, it 
will, for instance, contain no new ordinals, meaning that the “natural” part of S(g) will remain the same 
as that of S itself— which is another way of confi rming that the generic concerns what is least natural, 
least ordered, or least stable about being [EE, 422].) 136 / Subject and Event Just how it is possible to 
add something indiscernible to a situation is a very delicate problem. The solution, roughly speaking, is 
initially to modify not S itself but the “language” of S, so as to make it capable of naming the still 
hypothetical elements of its generic extension. Because the new subset is precisely indiscernible, we 
cannot simply construct it in keeping with a distinct, recognizable defi nition. But if we can manage to 
rework terms in S that might serve to anticipate future knowledge about these elements, we will at 
least be able to refer to them before we quite know what they are (i.e., before we can verify what 
actually belongs to them). Such terms will allow us to name what these still unknown elements will 
become in the generic extension of S, S(g). Since g itself will remain indiscernible in this extension, we 
will not be able to say exactly which element of S(g) will be identifi ed by a given name in S, but it is 
possible to prove, at least from the position of “general ontology” (i.e., a set- theoretical perspective 
that includes our situation S as one among many other, larger sets), that every element must have 
such a name, and that the manipulation of these names will indeed allow us to specify the essential 
features of S(g) (EE, 394; cf. 410-12). It will then become possible for an inhabitant of S to say: “If 
there were to be a generic extension of our situation S, then such- and- such a name that exists in S 
will come to designate this particular part of the extension.” Creating the extension is a matter of 
“naming that which is precisely impossible to discern,” a process in which “it is indeed the name that 
creates the thing” (EE, 415). Consider, for instance, the invention— or rather, since they must already 
belong to S, the “reworking” (bricolage)— of names such as “faith,” “charity,” “sin,” and “salvation” 
(for Paul), or “discipline,” “revolution,” and “politics” (for Lenin): despite being recognizable as words 
in the existing language of S, as new names these terms have no referents in the initial situation at all, 
but serve rather to designate terms that will have been presented in the new situation S(g), once its 
advent has been accomplished (EE, 435-36). In Badiou’s compressed phrase, the names proposed by 
the subject, in the absence of all recognizable signifi cation, are “empty only for being full of what is 
sketched of their own possibility."57 The more visible this sketch becomes in the extended version of 
the situation, so “to be an element of the extension S(g)” will mean “to be the referential value of a 
reworked name of S.” Hence the apparently “nominalist” quality of S(g): for an inhabitant of S (though 
not Subject and Event / 137 for the “general ontologist”), the elements of the generic extension will be 
“accessible only through their names” (EE, 418). Moreover, access to these elements will remain 
limited in this way until the structures of language and knowledge in the new extension change in their 
turn; if they do not, it will never be possible to verify the claims made by a truth. 3. The anticipated 
referential value in S(g) of the new names in S will depend upon the information encoded by the 
“conditions” (or “investigations”) included in the truth g. Remember that investigation is what 
determines whether a term is or is not positively connected to an event. The positive investigation of a 
term then “forces” a statement made with the newly reworked names of S if the connection of this 


term to the event, that is, its belonging to g, ensures the imminent truthfulness of that statement in 
the new, extended situation S(g). More precisely, that “a term x belonging to the situation forces a 
statement of the subject language means that the verifi ability of this statement in the situation to 
come is equivalent to the belonging of this term x to the indiscernible part g that results from the 
generic procedure” (EE, 441; cf. 450). Once it has been forced, it will become possible to know the 
truthfulness of this statement in the transformed, postevental situation. What will remain forever 
unverifi able by knowledge, of course, is whether the term that forced the statement does indeed 
belong to g, since this is a matter of its militant investigation alone. Badiou offers a couple of 
compressed illustrations, beginning with a “caricature” of Newtonian astronomy. The declaration made 
in the new “subject language” of Newtonian physics that “the gravitational pull of an as yet 
undiscovered planet is affecting the orbits of certain other planets” clearly cannot be verifi ed in the 
scientifi c situation as it then is. Its eventual verifi cation will depend on whether future investigations, 
undertaken in fi delity to the event of Newton’s discoveries, will be able to connect (here, through the 
combination of calculation and observation) a hitherto invisible term of the situation (here, the solar 
system) with the implications of this event. Clearly, if this “new” planet can be shown to exist— that is, 
if its eventual connection qualifi es it for membership in g— the declaration will have been truthful in 
the new extended universe that will become the solar system supplemented by scientifi c astronomy 
(EE, 440). Pending the investigation and connection of such a “forcing” 138 / Subject and Event or 
validating term, however, the truthfulness of the declaration is suspended: its verifi cation can be 
anticipated but not confi rmed. Along the same lines, consider a simple declaration made in the 
subject language of a post- Maoist fi delity to the events of May 68: “The factory is a political place.” 
This means that a factory is irreducible to the logic of corporate profi ts, on the one hand, and to that 
of the parliamentary supervision of moderate trade union demands, on the other. The validity of such a 
statement is undecidable in our currently depoliticized situation. The situation will have to be 
investigated through the organization of militant meetings and rallies at factories. The investigation of 
a positively connected (“won- over,” “rallied”) group of workers will force the statement to become 
verifi able in any new situation in which such an as yet indiscernible political mobilization has been 
established. And if such a factory or group of workers has yet to be encountered, the only conclusion 
the subject of this procedure can draw is that the investigations must continue until the truthfulness of 
the statement can be confi rmed (EE, 443). So while a truth always remains heterogeneous to 
knowledge, forcing ensures that truths are “also the sole known source of new knowledges” (E, 62). 
More precisely, “forcing operates at the point where a truth, however incomplete it might be, 
authorizes anticipated knowledge, not about what is, but about what will have been if the truth comes 
to its completion” (C, 206; cf. PM, 40). Marx, for example, confronted by the intolerable “nightmare of 
history,” the senseless accumulation of millennia of toil and suffering, forced it into intelligibility as the 
story of class struggle, in anticipation of a society in which that struggle will have been resolved.58 
Likewise Galileo, at the outset of a preliminary mathematization of nature, anticipated its eventually 
total mathematization and a consequently “total” physics. Such speculations are not strictly internal to 
the truth process itself, which simply continues step by step, through the investigation of one element 
after another. To explore them involves the transformation of what can be known of the situation to 
come. “This is what Plato had already anticipated,” Badiou explains, “when he indicated that the duty 
of those who escape from his famous cave, dazzled by the sun of the Idea, was to return to the 
shadows and to help their companions in servitude to profi t from that by which, on the threshold of 
this dark world, they had been seized. Only today can we fully measure what this return means: it 
Subject and Event / 139 is that of Galilean physics back toward technical machinery, or of atomic 
theory back toward bombs and nuclear power plants. The return of disinterested interest toward brute 
interest, the forcing of knowledges by a few truths” (E, 53). 4. Since it is the truth of S and not the 
“absolute beginning of a new situation,” the addition of g will not alter the profound being qua being of 
S (EE, 456). What it enables, authorized by the indiscernible set of conditions that come to belong to it, 
is the verifi cation in S(g) of truthful statements that were previously undecidable in S. It is in this way 
that “art, science, and politics change the world, not by what they discern in it, but through what they 
indiscern [par ce qui’ils y indiscernent].” These procedures change the way things are named, so as to 
reveal, in its inconsistent unnameability, that “unnameable being that is the very being of that which 
is” (EE, 377). 5. As far as the discourse of ontology itself is concerned, the paradigm of an undecidable 
statement is Cantor’s continuum hypothesis (CH). Cohen developed the technique of forcing precisely 
in order to demonstrate the independence of CH from the basic laws of set theo ry (i.e., the axioms 
that normally decide the verifi ability of statements in the situation of set theory) by showing that 2 X0 
can be forced into a one- to- one correspondence with just about any transfi nite cardinal, be it X1 or 
X101. This unmeasurable ontological gap between belonging and inclusion provides a general 
description of the being of what all subjects do (in ways that vary, of course, according to their 
situations). This is why the “impasse of being as being” locates, ontologically, the “passe of the 


Subject.” We know that in a normal situation the gap between belonging and inclusion (between XO 
and 2X0) is covered over by the re- presentations of its state, and that it can be exposed only through 
an exceptional rent in the fabric of being, that is, in the wake of an event. Thus exposed, the impasse 
of being is the point where a subject is “Summoned to decide” its measure— both to set a limit upon 
the normally exorbitant excess of the state, and to “measure himself,” what he is capable of, in this 
pure space of presentation, the space that was liberated from re- presentation through an evental 
“convocation of the void.” The Subject We are now in a position to understand more exactly what 
Badiou means when he defi nes a subject as “any local confi guration of a generic procedure 140 / 
Subject and Event by which a truth is sustained” (EE, 429). Negatively, this defi nition precludes 
conceiving of the subject as: a substance (since the procedure evades the counting for one that 
determines existence); an empty point (since the procedure clearly “proceeds” as a multiplicity rather 
than a point, and since the void itself is “inhuman and asubjective”); the transcendental organizing 
mechanism of an experience (since the word “experience” can refer only to what is presentable or 
countable in a situation, whereas the evental sequence eludes the count; it is supernumerary or “ultra- 
one”); the seat of meaning (since a truth remains indiscernible and thus devoid of any meaning that 
the situation might recognize); a structural principle (since evental procedures are invariably rare and 
exceptional); simply autonomous, or indifferent to that to which it is subject (since every faithful 
subject emerges as the subject of a truth, for example, of a political or artistic sequence); an origin or 
result (since the procedure is always underway, in excess of the situation’s resources); the 
consciousness of truth (since every subject is local, or fi nite, and is not in a position to know or count 
out the unending subset collected by a truth).59 More positively, the subject as “local confi guration of 
a generic procedure” will be the connection, through the insignifi cant void of a proper name (Paul, 
Lenin, Cantor, Schoenberg) of an intervention (that imposed the name of the event) with an operator 
of fi delity (that makes its implications stick). Lenin qua subject, for instance, is both the October 
Revolution (in his evental aspect) and Leninism (as fi delity to the attempt to generalize that 
revolution). Cantor is both the inspired inventor of infi nite numbers and the slow process that strives, 
in fi delity to this invention, to reconstruct the entire language of mathematics (a process that has run 
from Zermelo to Bourbaki). It is because an intervention concerns a situation- specifi c exposure to the 
void that is the name of being in general that subjectivation can be described as “an occurrence of the 
void.”60 Badiou’s defi nition suggests a number of distinct though overlapping ways of describing the 
roles played by a subject in the elaboration of a Subject and Event / 141 truth. Listing these allows us 
to review the whole sequence of a generic procedure. 1. What an event exposes is the void of a 
situation S, that is, the pure being of what it presents (what it counts as one), in the suspension of all 
re- presentation. The subject is, fi rst and foremost, a response to this exposure, an attempt to 


articulate its implications. If “the event reveals the void of the situation, . . . it is from this void that the 
subject constitutes himself as fragment of a truth process. It is this void that separates him from the 
situation or the place, inscribing him in a trajectory without precedent. . . . The subject is he who 


chooses to persevere in this distance from himself inspired by the revelation of the void— the void, 
which is the very being of the place” (PM, 88). 2. A truth proceeds as the collecting together of all 
those elements in the situation that respond or “connect” positively to this revelation of its void. These 
connections are established by a subject in fi delity to the event. The subject undertakes the fi nite 
sets of investigations that a truth then collects (as the elements of that generic subset g that defi nes 
the being of a truth). But the subject is not itself to be identifi ed with any particular set of 
investigations; he is “‘between’ the terms that the procedure collects”; his only “substance” is that 
combination of persistence and chance that leads him to encounter and test this term or that term, 
one after another. Strictly speaking, “chance, from which is woven every truth, is the matter of the 
subject.”61 We might say, then, that the subject is separated from the generic subset— the truth itself 
— by “an infi nite series of chance encounters” (EE, 434-37). 3. What an event implies cannot be said 
in the language of a situation S as it stands. By defi nition, the situation as such can say nothing of its 
void. This is why the subject who intervenes to name the event (or draw its implications) is also the 
active principle behind the forcing of new knowledges (EE, 439). By defi nition, no fi nite subject is in a 
position to know an infi nite truth— the very attempt implies a truth’s termination. Instead, by testing 
the elements of S with respect to the event, a subject can predict what a situation transformed by the 
implications of that event will be like. Over the course of his investigations, the subject will rework 
terms of the language of S in order to anticipate the implications of the event. In the process, such 
words— for instance, “painting,”“perspective,” and 142 / Subject and Event “form” for the subject 
Picasso, or “sexuality,”“Ssuperego,” and “drive” for the subject Freud— will be both stripped of a 
discernible referent in S and then used to force the verifi cation of statements made about new 
elements that “will have been” presented in the transformed situation. The testing of such terms in an 
endless sequence of evental investigations will ensure that they evade every principle of classifi cation 
recognized in S (technically, they will intersect with every consistent extension of the conditions 


distinguishable in S), clearing a referential space that “will have been fi Iled if the truth comes to be in 
the new situation.” For instance, when the subject Galileo declared the principle of inertia, he 
anticipated by several decades its eventual verifi cation within the new order of knowledge formulated 
by Descartes and Newton: Galileo could only wager that by reworking the terms he had at hand 
(“movement,” “equal proportions,” etc.) he would name a principle that would become verifi able in 
the situation that the indiscernible, unending subset we call “rational physics” would transform. Unable 
to know a truth, what drives the subject of truth (as opposed to subsequent users of knowledge) is 
instead a form of rigorous faith, or “confi dence” (confi ance)— a confi dence that the endless, 
haphazard pursuit of investigations is not in vain (EE, 437-39). 4. Strictly speaking, it is thus a truth 
that “induces” its subjects, and not the other way around. Truths are infi nite accumulations; subjects 
amount only to fi nite “points” of a truth (E, 39-40): “The subject is nothing other, in its being, than a 
truth grasped in its pure point; it is a vanishing quantity of truth, a differential eclipse of its unfi 
nishable infi nity” (C, 286). The inventive truth that is tonal music or transfi nite mathematics infi nitely 
exceeds the fi nite investigations (musical works, theorems) made by those subjects called 
Schoenberg or Cantor, even though what this truth amounts to at any fi nite stage of its accumulation 
will be made up solely of the collection of these works or theorems (EE, 433). 5. Since every truth is 
exceptional, the subject must be fi rmly distinguished from an ordinary individual. What Badiou calls 
an ordinary “someone” (quelqu’un) is simply an indifferently infi nite element already presented in a 
situation. By contrast, a subject in no way preexists the truth process that inspires him: subjectivation 
is the abrupt conversion of a someone. Although all someones can become subjects, Badiou offers no 
grounds for accepting the moralizing Subject and Event / 143 presumption that “every human animal 
is a subject” (TA, 6.11.96). Unlike those “ethical” ideologues preoccupied with the nebulous 
administration of human rights, Badiou is determined to distinguish the attributes of true humanity 
from the ultimately quantifi able sufferings of ordinary animality. For Badiou no less than for Lacan or 
Zizek, subjectivation is essentially indifferent to the business and requirements of life as such. 6. That 
it is truth that induces its subjects ensures, moreover, that there is nothing private or capricious about 
Badiou’s “subjective” conception of truth. Although “what is addressable to all is so only if it is 
absolutely gratuitous” (SP, 81), those who “answer the call” live it as absolute necessity. Starting out 
from the radical obscurity of the evental site, the subject is precisely the imposition of clarity and 
certainty in circumstances of initial uncertainty and confusion.62 As a rule, “he who is a militant of 
truth identifi es himself, like everyone else, on the [sole] basis of the universal,” and knows that he is 
“justifi ed [justifié] only to the degree that everyone is” (SP, 117, 103). Badiou’s subject is always 
anybody. “Subjective,” here, means impersonal, rigorous, and universal— never introspective or 
idiosyncratic. All truths are singular, but “no truth is solitary, or particular.” Since every true subject is 
“deprived of all identity,” there is no choice to be made here between subjective or universal. 
“Subjective” simply means: indifferent to objective differences (SP, 95). In this way an evental truth 
procedure rescues, as actually universal, the One initially banished from ontology. The one is not, yet 
the one can come to be as “for all.”63 The only possible Pauline correlate to the resurrection is 
humanity as a whole, just as the immediate political dimension of the Jacobin sequence must be “Man” 
in general 

Clearly, if this “new” planet can be shown to exist— that is, if its eventual connection qualifi es it for 
membership in g— the declaration will have been truthful in the new extended universe that will 
become the solar system supplemented by scientifi c astronomy (EE, 440). Pending the investigation 
and connection of such a “forcing” 138 / Subject and Event or validating term, however, the 
truthfulness of the declaration is suspended: its verifi cation can be anticipated but not confi rmed. 
Along the same lines, consider a simple declaration made in the subject language of a post- Maoist fi 
delity to the events of May 68: “The factory is a political place.” This means that a factory is irreducible 
to the logic of corporate profi ts, on the one hand, and to that of the parliamentary supervision of 
moderate trade union demands, on the other. The validity of such a statement is undecidable in our 
currently depoliticized situation. The situation will have to be investigated through the organization of 
militant meetings and rallies at factories. The investigation of a positively connected (“won- over,” 
“rallied”) group of workers will force the statement to become verifi able in any new situation in which 
such an as yet indiscernible political mobilization has been established. And if such a factory or group 
of workers has yet to be encountered, the only conclusion the subject of this procedure can draw is 
that the investigations must continue until the truthfulness of the statement can be confi rmed (EE, 
443). So while a truth always remains heterogeneous to knowledge, forcing ensures that truths are 
“also the sole known source of new knowledges” (E, 62). More precisely, “forcing operates at the point 
where a truth, however incomplete it might be, authorizes anticipated knowledge, not about what is, 
but about what will have been if the truth comes to its completion” (C, 206; cf. PM, 40). Marx, for 


example, confronted by the intolerable “nightmare of history,” the senseless accumulation of millennia 
of toil and suffering, forced it into intelligibility as the story of class struggle, in anticipation of a society 
in which that struggle will have been resolved.58 Likewise Galileo, at the outset of a preliminary 
mathematization of nature, anticipated its eventually total mathematization and a consequently 
“total” physics. Such speculations are not strictly internal to the truth process itself, which simply 
continues step by step, through the investigation of one element after another. To explore them 
involves the transformation of what can be known of the situation to come. “This is what Plato had 
already anticipated,” Badiou explains, “when he indicated that the duty of those who escape from his 
famous cave, dazzled by the sun of the Idea, was to return to the shadows and to help their 
companions in servitude to profi t from that by which, on the threshold of this dark world, they had 
been seized. Only today can we fully measure what this return means: it Subject and Event / 139 is 
that of Galilean physics back toward technical machinery, or of atomic theory back toward bombs and 
nuclear power plants. The return of disinterested interest toward brute interest, the forcing of 
knowledges by a few truths” (E, 53). 4. Since it is the truth of S and not the “absolute beginning of a 
new situation,” the addition of g will not alter the profound being qua being of S (EE, 456). What it 
enables, authorized by the indiscernible set of conditions that come to belong to it, is the verifi cation 
in S(g) of truthful statements that were previously undecidable in S. It is in this way that “art, science, 
and politics change the world, not by what they discern in it, but through what they indiscern [par ce 
qui’ils y indiscernent].” These procedures change the way things are named, so as to reveal, in its 
inconsistent unnameability, that “unnameable being that is the very being of that which is” (EE, 377). 
5. As far as the discourse of ontology itself is concerned, the paradigm of an undecidable statement is 
Cantor’s continuum hypothesis (CH). Cohen developed the technique of forcing precisely in order to 
demonstrate the independence of CH from the basic laws of set theo ry (i.e., the axioms that normally 
decide the verifi ability of statements in the situation of set theory) by showing that 2X0 can be forced 
into a one- to- one correspondence with just about any transfi nite cardinal, be it X1 or X101. This 
unmeasurable ontological gap between belonging and inclusion provides a general description of the 
being of what all subjects do (in ways that vary, of course, according to their situations). This is why 
the “impasse of being as being” locates, ontologically, the “passe of the Subject.” We know that in a 
normal situation the gap between belonging and inclusion (between XO and 2X0) is covered over by 
the re- presentations of its state, and that it can be exposed only through an exceptional rent in the 
fabric of being, that is, in the wake of an event. Thus exposed, the impasse of being is the point where 
a subject is “summoned to decide” its measure— both to set a limit upon the normally exorbitant 
excess of the state, and to “measure himself,” what he is capable of, in this pure space of 
presentation, the space that was liberated from re- presentation through an evental “convocation of 
the void.” The Subject We are now in a position to understand more exactly what Badiou means when 
he defi nes a subject as “any local confi guration of a generic procedure 140 / Subject and Event by 
which a truth is sustained” (EE, 429). Negatively, this defi nition precludes conceiving of the subject as: 
a substance (since the procedure evades the counting for one that determines existence); an empty 
point (since the procedure clearly “proceeds” as a multiplicity rather than a point, and since the void 
itself is “inhuman and asubjective”); the transcendental organizing mechanism of an experience (since 
the word “experience” can refer only to what is presentable or countable in a situation, whereas the 
evental sequence eludes the count; it is supernumerary or “ultra- one”); the seat of meaning (since a 
truth remains indiscernible and thus devoid of any meaning that the situation might recognize); a 
structural principle (since evental procedures are invariably rare and exceptional); simply autonomous, 
or indifferent to that to which it is subject (since every faithful subject emerges as the subject of a 
truth, for example, of a political or artistic sequence); an origin or result (since the procedure is always 
underway, in excess of the situation’s resources); the consciousness of truth (since every subject is 
local, or fi nite, and is not in a position to know or count out the unending subset collected by a 
truth).59 More positively, the subject as “local confi guration of a generic procedure” will be the 
connection, through the insignifi cant void of a proper name (Paul, Lenin, Cantor, Schoenberg) of an 
intervention (that imposed the name of the event) with an operator of fi delity (that makes its 
implications stick). Lenin qua subject, for instance, is both the October Revolution (in his evental 
aspect) and Leninism (as fi delity to the attempt to generalize that revolution). Cantor is both the 


inspired inventor of infi nite numbers and the slow process that strives, in fi delity to this invention, to 
reconstruct the entire language of mathematics (a process that has run from Zermelo to Bourbaki). It 
is because an intervention concerns a situation- specifi c exposure to the void that is the name of 
being in general that subjectivation can be described as “an occurrence of the void.”60 Badiou’s defi 
nition suggests a number of distinct though overlapping ways of describing the roles played by a 
subject in the elaboration of a Subject and Event / 141 truth. Listing these allows us to review the 
whole sequence of a generic procedure. 


Since the evental origin of a truth aligns it precisely with what is not being as being, ontology has 
strictly nothing to say about the active process of truth. What can be said of truth qua truth and being 
qua being, pace Hegel and Heidegger, can never be said in one and the same discourse. Thanks to 
Cohen’s revolutionary elaboration of a generic set theory, however, the disjunction of these discourses 
does not amount to a genuine contradiction. Although mathematics has nothing to say about the 
production and imposition of a truth, it can at least demonstrate the ontological form of its 
accumulation. After Cohen, we know that being and truth are at least “com patible,” that is, that 
mathematics can indeed describe the being of truth— even if a truth, in both its operation and 
development, is irreducible to its being (EE, 391). More precisely, Cohen’s work tells us that the being 
of a truth (a generic set) is to be situated in the very space opened by the impasse of ontology, that is, 
the impossibility of measuring the infi nite excess of inclusion over belonging, which is to say, in the 
space normally occupied by the state of a situation. This impasse, whose “truth cannot be thought or 
grasped within the fi eld of ontology itself,” is the point through which a subject may pass, since only a 
subject is capable of the “indiscernment” that being itself indicates as its real. Only a subject is 
capable of those decisions that force a path through the impasse of number, thanks precisely to their 
evental foundation in the supernumerary.51 Ontologically, what a truth is, is a particular subset or part 
of the situation, one that collects, to infi nity, all the positively investigated elements of the situation. A 
truth is what counts as one all the elements that investigations have connected to the name or 
implication of the event (all those who take up the cause of the Revolution, of Christ, of Schoenberg, 
etc.): “A generic set is the multiple being of a truth” (EE, 373). Subsets qualify as generic or 
“indiscernible” if they evade all of the criteria of discernment operative in the situation in which they 
are included. The be- ing of a truth is composed as a generic subset, since the sole criterion of its 
assembly is the unpresentable be- ing of its elements: although it is never possible to present the pure 
Subject and Event / 131 inconsistency that we are, a generic subset is one that adopts this 
inconsistency, which is “the very being of that which is,” as its sole raison d’étre.52 Or, in other words, 
though the being of every situation is inconsistent, and though “being as being is itself simply the 
multiple composition of the void, it follows from the event alone that there can be truths of this empty 
[or inconsistent] foundation” (D, 132). The precise mathematical description of generic sets is, without 
a doubt, the most complex and most intimidating aspect of L’Etre et l'événement, and there can be no 
question of working through it in any detail here. For the benefi t of those readers who might otherwise 
skip the fi nal meditations of Badiou’s book altogether, however, | provide an analogical outline of the 
logic here, along with a highly simplifi ed version of Cohen’s own procedure in the fi nal pages of my 
appendix. Four points are especially signifi cant. 1. As a subset of any given situation S, a truth 
operates in an effectively “statelike” way: it is collected as a part of S. Simply, whereas the state 
orders the arrangement of all offi cially sanctioned parts, a truth part gathers together those elements 
that connect to a particular, paradoxical multiple: the event (EE, 258-62). Remember that since an 
event evades the “counting for one” that structures a situation, since it is “supernumerary” and not 
presentable in the situation, its membership in the situation cannot be verifi ed (it will have to be 
decided) (EE, 199). Localizable in S but not necessarily belonging to it, an event is initially included in S 
as a subset whose own elements— that is, itself and the elements belonging to its site— have nothing 
in common with the elements belonging to S. A truth thus begins as a pure excrescence, as defi ned in 
chapter 4: it is included or represented in S without belonging to it, without being presented in it (EE, 
377). It begins as a pure evental name with no referent. The set- theoretic version of such a name is, 
by convention, G (for generic); Badiou himself, for reasons his Lacanian readers may guess, uses the 
symbol g in its place (EE, 392). 2. To begin with, g will be a subset to which, as far as an inhabitant of 
the situation S is concerned, nothing at all belongs (and that includes nothing other than an empty 
name and the indistinguishable inhabitants of the evental site). What a truth does, then, is proceed to 
fl esh out the referential space to which it lays its initially meaningless claim: element by element, 
investigation by investigation, it will add to g those elements of S that connect positively to the event’s 
implications, and it will do so in such a way that these new 132 / Subject and Event groupings of 
elements evade classifi cation by the existing mechanisms of discernment available to the state of S. 
Since the resulting subset will be indiscernible and unpresentable in S, it will of course be hard to say 


exactly “what” it is. Set theory’s most fundamental axiom, however— the axiom of extensionality— 
makes at least the concept of such a generic procedure intuitively plausible: since a set is defi ned 
solely by its members without any explicit reference to exactly how these members are assembled, it 
seems reasonable in principle to talk about sets made up of infi nitely many members that share no 
common characteristic and conform to no common rule. The axiom justifi es the possibility, as one 
commentator puts it, of joining “entirely disparate sets together in unnatural union.”53 The direct 
implication is that if a generic procedure is not to have recourse to some overarching principle of 
classifi cation or construction, the only way it can proceed is by considering or “investigating” each 
element of the situation, one at a time. (The point, again, is that only a militant truth procedure will 
allow this possibility to become an actuality.) 3. What a truth procedure adds to the generic set g are 
thus the results of such investigations, that is, fi nite groups of elements that connect positively to the 
event. (In set theory proper, what Badiou calls “investigations” are referred to as “conditions” [EE, 
376].) In the Christian situation, for instance, such groups of “conditions” will consist of names of 
individuals who have affi rmed the Resurrection. As they accumulate— at a rate that depends entirely 
on the evangelical zeal and haphazard trajectory of the subjects of this truth— these names will be 
arranged in ever more inclusive lists. A more inclusive list is said to “extend” or “dominate” the lists it 
includes. At any fi nite point of its extension, however, it is at least theoretically possible that the 
names included in such a list might be re- presented in terms that the situation will continue to 
recognize— say, aS a group of “fanatics,” or “religious reformers,” or “disaffected Jews,” or “people 
excluded Roman citizenship.” Remember that there can be no “holes” in the language of a situation as 
such: as far as the ordinary members of S are concerned, the state’s re- presentation of what is 
presented in S will always appear to be complete and defi nitive. Every fi nite subset of S falls under 
the count of its state, so if the truth is to take place at all, it is the truth itself that will have to punch a 
hole in the language of S.54 (The underlying principle be- Subject and Event / 133 hind this point is just 
the simple idea that we can have no objective knowledge of love, or of artistic creation, or of scientifi c 
invention, because what can be said about these procedures as inventive improvisations is quite 
distinct from what can be said about any limited collection of their products or results. The very 
attempt to treat procedures of love, or of art, in terms of demonstrable certainties or “interpretative 
keys” destroys them as a matter of course.) 4. For a set to qualify as generic, then, it must be 
unending and thus open in principle to any number of new inclusions (EE, 367), and these inclusions 
must avoid classifi cation within the encyclopedia of knowledges operative in S. A subset avoids classifi 
cation by a given property if it contains some elements that exhibit that property and others that do 
not: a subset avoids all classifi cation, then, if for every distinct principle in the encyclopedia it contains 
some elements that fi t that principle and others that do not. In the pre- Christian situation whose 
elements are re- presented in subsets or parts distinguished in terms of Jew and Gentile, Roman 
citizens and Roman subjects, free individuals and slaves, men and women, and so on, the new 
Christian subset remains indiscernible insofar as it comes to include elements from all of these 
categories (both Jew and non- Jew, both free and enslaved, etc.). In terms of the “extended” lists of 
conditions it might include, the Christian version of g will thus be one that embraces, in ascending 
order, implications such as “can include free male Jews,” “can include male Jews,” “can include Jews,” 
“can include Jews and non- Jews,” “can include people of any religious background,” and fi nally (for 
this is the ultimate condition of any generic set), “can include anyone.” The result will be a subset that, 
by intersecting with every possible extension of its conditions, includes “a little of everything” 
belonging to S. It will be a subset about which, using the resources of the situation, we can say nothing 
distinct or particular, other than that it simply is a set. What such a set is, is thus nothing other than 
the “truth of the situation as a whole, since what it means to be indiscernible is to demonstrate as a 
one-multiple [i.e., as a set] the very being of that which belongs to it, inasmuch as it belongs to it,” 
pure and simple (EE, 374). A generic set, in other words, is an inclusion (a re- presentation) whose only 
property is to expose belonging (presentation) in its purest state— an exposure that the state of the 
situa tion is precisely designed to foreclose. 134 / Subject and Event The investigations or conditions 
that belong to g are thus distinct from other multiples in S because their inclusion in g brings with it a 
certain amount of cumulative information about these elements— such is its “knowledgelike” 
dimension (EE, 370). As it is assembled, the generic subset will provide both the raw material (the 
elements) of a truth and the conditions of its “intelligibility,” since “the conditions that the 
indiscernible must obey so as to be indiscernible [within S] will be materialized only by certain 
structures of the given situation” (EE, 393). In the generic procedure defi ned by modern painting after 
the Cézanne event, for instance, a condition or investigation will be made up of both those elements— 
those works of art— in the artistic situation that in some sense qualify as “post- Cézanne” (as distinct 
from pre- Cézanne, anti- Cézanne, or indifferent to Cézanne), along with an implicit recognition of the 
test they passed in order to qualify as such. Such painting will qualify as properly generic if and only if 
there is no way of characterizing the cumulative set of investigations that coincides with premodern 


nou“ 


criteria of classifi cation— that is, as it comes to include subjects from all discernible genres and 
perspectives, to explore both the fi gural and the abstract, to emphasize both line and color, and so on. 
Likewise, in their fi delity to the encounter, two lovers will come to explore their situation “in such a 
way as to fi nd out what is related or unrelated or diffi cult to relate to this primordial event. In so 
doing they will trace a subset of the situation, little by little over time— because the extraordinarily 
ramifi ed activities of love necessarily circumscribe a particular time. The subset is generic and 
therefore, indiscernible. This means that the lovers cannot discern the truth that they themselves 
constitute. It’s in this sense,” Badiou concludes, “that I’d say they are its subject.”55 To sum up: a 
generic subset is an infi nite and unconstructible subset that evades all available means of classifi 
cation, that collects the most indifferent or anonymous qualities of the situation, that is thus “both 
immanent to the situation and indistinguishable in thought from its being.” What Badiou calls a truth 
process or a generic procedure is, ontologically, “the coming to be of this subset, through the 
succession of fi nite investigations that ‘test’ the elements of the situation with respect to a 
supplementary element, which is the trace in the situation of the vanished event. A subject is in a 
sense the active face, the ‘naturing nature’ of these explorations, materially indiscernible from their 
existence.”56 Subject and Event / 135 Forcing: Vérité and Véridicité The last major step or component 
of a truth procedure is the operation whereby a truth changes the situation in which it is included, so 
as to impose or “force” its recognition in a transformed version of that situation. Forcing is the process 
whereby the truth that was initially collected as an indis cernible and anonymous part (or inclusion) of 
the situation S comes to belong as an element or member of S (EE, 377). Unlike nomination, 
intervention, or fi - delity, forcing is thus “a relation that is verifi able by knowledge” (EE, 441), a 
relation that allows for the eventual confi rmation of a truth— that allows the effects of a vérité to 
become véridique (verifi able). Like the mathematization of a generic subset, the logic of forcing (again 
adapted from Cohen) is both too tricky to summarize in any detail and too important to be passed over 
altogether. The gist of the sequence is as follows. 1. Although an ordinary inhabitant of S can 
understand the concept of a generic set (i.e., one that intersects every possible extension of the 
conditions belonging to S), nevertheless he or she will not be able to see such a set in S. Since it can 
never belong to S, it will always seem that a generic collection g could exist only in another world. 
From within S, it will always seem, so to speak, that “only God could be indiscernible” (EE, 410). 
Insofar as it is confi ned to g, a truth remains, for the remainder of S, a matter of promise pure and 
simple: a prophecy of imminent revolution, the announcement of a new art to come, or something 
along such lines. 2. In order for this promise to be converted into something more substantial, g must 
be made to belong to the situation in which it has been initially included. This will require reorganizing 
S as a whole so as to make room for g. S will have to be altered in such a way that it becomes possible 
to add g to a new version of S, the “generic extension” of S, written S(g). This might involve changing 
the art world (producers, galleries, consumers, and so on) so as to make room for modern art, or 
changing society so as to make room for the consequences of a political revolution. However 
disruptive such transformation might be, still S(g) will remain, in its being, almost indistinguishable 
from S itself. The extension will add no new “information” about S. (In strictly set- theoretical terms, it 
will, for instance, contain no new ordinals, meaning that the “natural” part of S(g) will remain the same 
as that of S itself— which is another way of confi rming that the generic concerns what is least natural, 
least ordered, or least stable about being [EE, 422].) 136 / Subject and Event Just how it is possible to 
add something indiscernible to a situation is a very delicate problem. The solution, roughly speaking, is 
initially to modify not S itself but the “language” of S, so as to make it capable of naming the still 
hypothetical elements of its generic extension. Because the new subset is precisely indiscernible, we 
cannot simply construct it in keeping with a distinct, recognizable defi nition. But if we can manage to 
rework terms in S that might serve to anticipate future knowledge about these elements, we will at 
least be able to refer to them before we quite know what they are (i.e., before we can verify what 
actually belongs to them). Such terms will allow us to name what these still unknown elements will 
become in the generic extension of S, S(g). Since g itself will remain indiscernible in this extension, we 
will not be able to say exactly which element of S(g) will be identifi ed by a given name in S, but it is 
possible to prove, at least from the position of “general ontology” (i.e., a set- theoretical perspective 
that includes our situation S as one among many other, larger sets), that every element must have 
such a name, and that the manipulation of these names will indeed allow us to specify the essential 
features of S(g) (EE, 394; cf. 410-12). It will then become possible for an inhabitant of S to say: “If 
there were to be a generic extension of our situation S, then such- and- such a name that exists in S 
will come to designate this particular part of the extension.” Creating the extension is a matter of 
“naming that which is precisely impossible to discern,” a process in which “it is indeed the name that 
creates the thing” (EE, 415). Consider, for instance, the invention— or rather, since they must already 
belong to S, the “reworking” (bricolage)— of names such as “faith,” “charity,” “sin,” and “salvation” 
(for Paul), or “discipline,” “revolution,” and “politics” (for Lenin): despite being recognizable as words 


in the existing language of S, as new names these terms have no referents in the initial situation at all, 
but serve rather to designate terms that will have been presented in the new situation S(g), once its 
advent has been accomplished (EE, 435-36). In Badiou’s compressed phrase, the names proposed by 
the subject, in the absence of all recognizable signifi cation, are “empty only for being full of what is 
sketched of their own possibility."57 The more visible this sketch becomes in the extended version of 
the situation, so “to be an element of the extension S(g)” will mean “to be the referential value of a 
reworked name of S.” Hence the apparently “nominalist” quality of S(g): for an inhabitant of S (though 
not Subject and Event / 137 for the “general ontologist”), the elements of the generic extension will be 
“accessible only through their names” (EE, 418). Moreover, access to these elements will remain 
limited in this way until the structures of language and knowledge in the new extension change in their 
turn; if they do not, it will never be possible to verify the claims made by a truth. 3. The anticipated 
referential value in S(g) of the new names in S will depend upon the information encoded by the 
“conditions” (or “investigations”) included in the truth g. Remember that investigation is what 
determines whether a term is or is not positively connected to an event. The positive investigation of a 
term then “forces” a statement made with the newly reworked names of S if the connection of this 
term to the event, that is, its belonging to g, ensures the imminent truthfulness of that statement in 
the new, extended situation S(g). More precisely, that “a term x belonging to the situation forces a 
statement of the subject language means that the verifi ability of this statement in the situation to 
come is equivalent to the belonging of this term x to the indiscernible part g that results from the 
generic procedure” (EE, 441; cf. 450). Once it has been forced, it will become possible to know the 
truthfulness of this statement in the transformed, postevental situation. What will remain forever 
unverifi able by knowledge, of course, is whether the term that forced the statement does indeed 
belong to g, since this is a matter of its militant investigation alone. Badiou offers a couple of 
compressed illustrations, beginning with a “caricature” of Newtonian astronomy. The declaration made 
in the new “subject language” of Newtonian physics that “the gravitational pull of an as yet 
undiscovered planet is affecting the orbits of certain other planets” clearly cannot be verifi ed in the 
scientifi c situation as it then is. Its eventual verifi cation will depend on whether future investigations, 
undertaken in fi delity to the event of Newton’s discoveries, will be able to connect (here, through the 
combination of calculation and observation) a hitherto invisible term of the situation (here, the solar 
system) with the implications of this event. Clearly, if this “new” planet can be shown to exist— that is, 
if its eventual connection qualifi es it for membership in g— the declaration will have been truthful in 
the new extended universe that will become the solar system supplemented by scientifi c astronomy 
(EE, 440). Pending the investigation and connection of such a “forcing” 138 / Subject and Event or 
validating term, however, the truthfulness of the declaration is suspended: its verifi cation can be 
anticipated but not confi rmed. Along the same lines, consider a simple declaration made in the 
subject language of a post- Maoist fi delity to the events of May 68: “The factory is a political place.” 
This means that a factory is irreducible to the logic of corporate profi ts, on the one hand, and to that 
of the parliamentary supervision of moderate trade union demands, on the other. The validity of such a 
statement is undecidable in our currently depoliticized situation. The situation will have to be 
investigated through the organization of militant meetings and rallies at factories. The investigation of 
a positively connected (“won- over,” “rallied”) group of workers will force the statement to become 
verifi able in any new situation in which such an as yet indiscernible political mobilization has been 
established. And if such a factory or group of workers has yet to be encountered, the only conclusion 
the subject of this procedure can draw is that the investigations must continue until the truthfulness of 
the statement can be confi rmed (EE, 443). So while a truth always remains heterogeneous to 
knowledge, forcing ensures that truths are “also the sole known source of new knowledges” (E, 62). 
More precisely, “forcing operates at the point where a truth, however incomplete it might be, 
authorizes anticipated knowledge, not about what is, but about what will have been if the truth comes 
to its completion” (C, 206; cf. PM, 40). Marx, for example, confronted by the intolerable “nightmare of 
history,” the senseless accumulation of millennia of toil and suffering, forced it into intelligibility as the 
story of class struggle, in anticipation of a society in which that struggle will have been resolved.58 
Likewise Galileo, at the outset of a preliminary mathematization of nature, anticipated its eventually 
total mathematization and a consequently “total” physics. Such speculations are not strictly internal to 
the truth process itself, which simply continues step by step, through the investigation of one element 
after another. To explore them involves the transformation of what can be known of the situation to 
come. “This is what Plato had already anticipated,” Badiou explains, “when he indicated that the duty 
of those who escape from his famous cave, dazzled by the sun of the Idea, was to return to the 
shadows and to help their companions in servitude to profi t from that by which, on the threshold of 
this dark world, they had been seized. Only today can we fully measure what this return means: it 
Subject and Event / 139 is that of Galilean physics back toward technical machinery, or of atomic 
theory back toward bombs and nuclear power plants. The return of disinterested interest toward brute 


interest, the forcing of knowledges by a few truths” (E, 53). 4. Since it is the truth of S and not the 
“absolute beginning of a new situation,” the addition of g will not alter the profound being qua being of 
S (EE, 456). What it enables, authorized by the indiscernible set of conditions that come to belong to it, 
is the verifi cation in S(g) of truthful statements that were previously undecidable in S. It is in this way 
that “art, science, and politics change the world, not by what they discern in it, but through what they 
indiscern [par ce qui’ils y indiscernent].” These procedures change the way things are named, so as to 
reveal, in its inconsistent unnameability, that “unnameable being that is the very being of that which 
is” (EE, 377). 5. As far as the discourse of ontology itself is concerned, the paradigm of an undecidable 
statement is Cantor’s continuum hypothesis (CH). Cohen developed the technique of forcing precisely 
in order to demonstrate the independence of CH from the basic laws of set theo ry (i.e., the axioms 
that normally decide the verifi ability of statements in the situation of set theory) by showing that 2 X0 
can be forced into a one- to- one correspondence with just about any transfi nite cardinal, be it X1 or 
X101. This unmeasurable ontological gap between belonging and inclusion provides a general 
description of the being of what all subjects do (in ways that vary, of course, according to their 
situations). This is why the “impasse of being as being” locates, ontologically, the “passe of the 
Subject.” We know that in a normal situation the gap between belonging and inclusion (between XO 
and 2X0) is covered over by the re- presentations of its state, and that it can be exposed only through 
an exceptional rent in the fabric of being, that is, in the wake of an event. Thus exposed, the impasse 
of being is the point where a subject is “summoned to decide” its measure— both to set a limit upon 
the normally exorbitant excess of the state, and to “measure himself,” what he is capable of, in this 
pure space of presentation, the space that was liberated from re- presentation through an evental 
“convocation of the void.” The Subject We are now in a position to understand more exactly what 
Badiou means when he defi nes a subject as “any local confi guration of a generic procedure 140 / 
Subject and Event by which a truth is sustained” (EE, 429). Negatively, this defi nition precludes 
conceiving of the subject as: a substance (since the procedure evades the counting for one that 
determines existence); an empty point (since the procedure clearly “proceeds” as a multiplicity rather 
than a point, and since the void itself is “inhuman and asubjective”); the transcendental organizing 
mechanism of an experience (since the word “experience” can refer only to what is presentable or 
countable in a situation, whereas the evental sequence eludes the count; it is supernumerary or “ultra- 
one”); the seat of meaning (since a truth remains indiscernible and thus devoid of any meaning that 
the situation might recognize); a structural principle (since evental procedures are invariably rare and 
exceptional); simply autonomous, or indifferent to that to which it is subject (since every faithful 
subject emerges as the subject of a truth, for example, of a political or artistic sequence); an origin or 
result (since the procedure is always underway, in excess of the situation’s resources); the 
consciousness of truth (since every subject is local, or fi nite, and is not in a position to know or count 
out the unending subset collected by a truth).59 More positively, the subject as “local confi guration of 
a generic procedure” will be the connection, through the insignifi cant void of a proper name (Paul, 
Lenin, Cantor, Schoenberg) of an intervention (that imposed the name of the event) with an operator 
of fi delity (that makes its implications stick). Lenin qua subject, for instance, is both the October 
Revolution (in his evental aspect) and Leninism (as fi delity to the attempt to generalize that 
revolution). Cantor is both the inspired inventor of infi nite numbers and the slow process that strives, 
in fi delity to this invention, to reconstruct the entire language of mathematics (a process that has run 
from Zermelo to Bourbaki). It is because an intervention concerns a situation- specifi c exposure to the 
void that is the name of being in general that subjectivation can be described as “an occurrence of the 
void.”60 Badiou’s defi nition suggests a number of distinct though overlapping ways of describing the 
roles played by a subject in the elaboration of a Subject and Event / 141 truth. 


Listing these allows us to review the whole sequence of a generic procedure. 1. What an event 
exposes is the void of a situation S, that is, the pure being of what it presents (what it counts as one), 
in the suspension of all re- presentation. The subject is, fi rst and foremost, a response to this 


exposure, an attempt to articulate its implications. If “the event reveals the void of the situation, ... it 
is from this void that the subject constitutes himself as fragment of a truth process. It is this void that 
separates him from the situation or the place, inscribing him in a trajectory without precedent. ... The 


subject is he who chooses to persevere in this distance from himself inspired by the revelation of the 
void— the void, which is the very being of the place” (PM, 88). 2. A truth proceeds as the collecting 
together of all those elements in the situation that respond or “connect” positively to this revelation of 
its void. These connections are established by a subject in fi delity to the event. The subject 
undertakes the fi nite sets of investigations that a truth then collects (as the elements of that generic 
subset g that defi nes the being of a truth). But the subject is not itself to be identifi ed with any 
particular set of investigations; he is “‘between’ the terms that the procedure collects”; his only 
“substance” is that combination of persistence and chance that leads him to encounter and test this 


term or that term, one after another. Strictly speaking, “chance, from which is woven every truth, is 
the matter of the subject.”61 We might say, then, that the subject is separated from the generic 
subset— the truth itself— by “an infi nite series of chance encounters” (EE, 434-37). 3. What an event 
implies cannot be said in the language of a situation S as it stands. By defi nition, the situation as such 
can say nothing of its void. This is why the subject who intervenes to name the event (or draw its 
implications) is also the active principle behind the forcing of new knowledges (EE, 439). By defi nition, 
no fi nite subject is in a position to know an infi nite truth— the very attempt implies a truth’s 
termination. Instead, by testing the elements of S with respect to the event, a subject can predict what 
a situation transformed by the implications of that event will be like. Over the course of his 
investigations, the subject will rework terms of the language of S in order to anticipate the implications 
of the event. In the process, such words— for instance, “painting,”“perspective,” and 142 / Subject and 
Event “form” for the subject Picasso, or “sexuality,”“Superego,” and “drive” for the subject Freud— will 
be both stripped of a discernible referent in S and then used to force the verifi cation of statements 
made about new elements that “will have been” presented in the transformed situation. The testing of 
such terms in an endless sequence of evental investigations will ensure that they evade every 
principle of classifi cation recognized in S (technically, they will intersect with every consistent 
extension of the conditions distinguishable in S), clearing a referential space that “will have been fi Iled 
if the truth comes to be in the new situation.” For instance, when the subject Galileo declared the 
principle of inertia, he anticipated by several decades its eventual verifi cation within the new order of 
knowledge formulated by Descartes and Newton: Galileo could only wager that by reworking the terms 
he had at hand (“movement,” “equal proportions,” etc.) he would name a principle that would become 
verifi able in the situation that the indiscernible, unending subset we call “rational physics” would 
transform. Unable to know a truth, what drives the subject of truth (as opposed to subsequent users of 
knowledge) is instead a form of rigorous faith, or “confi dence” (confi ance)— a confi dence that the 
endless, haphazard pursuit of investigations is not in vain (EE, 437-39). 4. Strictly speaking, it is thus a 
truth that “induces” its subjects, and not the other way around. Truths are infi nite accumulations; 
subjects amount only to fi nite “points” of a truth (E, 39-40): “The subject is nothing other, in its being, 
than a truth grasped in its pure point; it is a vanishing quantity of truth, a differential eclipse of its unfi 
nishable infi nity” (C, 286). The inventive truth that is tonal music or transfi nite mathematics infi nitely 
exceeds the fi nite investigations (musical works, theorems) made by those subjects called 
Schoenberg or Cantor, even though what this truth amounts to at any fi nite stage of its accumulation 
will be made up solely of the collection of these works or theorems (EE, 433). 5. Since every truth is 
exceptional, the subject must be fi rmly distinguished from an ordinary individual. 


Since the evental origin of a truth aligns it precisely with what is not being as being, ontology has 
strictly nothing to say about the active process of truth. What can be said of truth qua truth and being 
qua being, pace Hegel and Heidegger, can never be said in one and the same discourse. Thanks to 
Cohen’s revolutionary elaboration of a generic set theory, however, the disjunction of these discourses 
does not amount to a genuine contradiction. Although mathematics has nothing to say about the 
production and imposition of a truth, it can at least demonstrate the ontological form of its 
accumulation. After Cohen, we know that being and truth are at least “com patible,” that is, that 
mathematics can indeed describe the being of truth— even if a truth, in both its operation and 
development, is irreducible to its being (EE, 391). More precisely, Cohen’s work tells us that the being 
of a truth (a generic set) is to be situated in the very space opened by the impasse of ontology, that is, 
the impossibility of measuring the infi nite excess of inclusion over belonging, which is to say, in the 
space normally occupied by the state of a situation. This impasse, whose “truth cannot be thought or 
grasped within the fi eld of ontology itself,” is the point through which a subject may pass, since only a 
subject is capable of the “indiscernment” that being itself indicates as its real. Only a subject is 
capable of those decisions that force a path through the impasse of number, thanks precisely to their 
evental foundation in the supernumerary.51 Ontologically, what a truth is, is a particular subset or part 
of the situation, one that collects, to infi nity, all the positively investigated elements of the situation. A 
truth is what counts as one all the elements that investigations have connected to the name or 
implication of the event (all those who take up the cause of the Revolution, of Christ, of Schoenberg, 
etc.): “A generic set is the multiple being of a truth” (EE, 373). Subsets qualify as generic or 
“indiscernible” if they evade all of the criteria of discernment operative in the situation in which they 
are included. The be- ing of a truth is composed as a generic subset, since the sole criterion of its 
assembly is the unpresentable be- ing of its elements: although it is never possible to present the pure 
Subject and Event / 131 inconsistency that we are, a generic subset is one that adopts this 
inconsistency, which is “the very being of that which is,” as its sole raison d’étre.52 Or, in other words, 
though the being of every situation is inconsistent, and though “being as being is itself simply the 
multiple composition of the void, it follows from the event alone that there can be truths of this empty 


[or inconsistent] foundation” (D, 132). The precise mathematical description of generic sets is, without 
a doubt, the most complex and most intimidating aspect of L’Etre et l'événement, and there can be no 
question of working through it in any detail here. For the benefi t of those readers who might otherwise 
skip the fi nal meditations of Badiou’s book altogether, however, | provide an analogical outline of the 
logic here, along with a highly simplifi ed version of Cohen’s own procedure in the fi nal pages of my 
appendix. Four points are especially signifi cant. 1. As a subset of any given situation S, a truth 
operates in an effectively “statelike” way: it is collected as a part of S. Simply, whereas the state 
orders the arrangement of all offi cially sanctioned parts, a truth part gathers together those elements 
that connect to a particular, paradoxical multiple: the event (EE, 258-62). Remember that since an 
event evades the “counting for one” that structures a situation, since it is “supernumerary” and not 
presentable in the situation, its membership in the situation cannot be verifi ed (it will have to be 
decided) (EE, 199). Localizable in S but not necessarily belonging to it, an event is initially included in S 
as a subset whose own elements— that is, itself and the elements belonging to its site— have nothing 
in common with the elements belonging to S. A truth thus begins as a pure excrescence, as defi ned in 
chapter 4: it is included or represented in S without belonging to it, without being presented in it (EE, 
377). It begins as a pure evental name with no referent. The set- theoretic version of such a name is, 
by convention, G (for generic); Badiou himself, for reasons his Lacanian readers may guess, uses the 
symbol g in its place (EE, 392). 2. To begin with, g will be a subset to which, as far as an inhabitant of 
the situation S is concerned, nothing at all belongs (and that includes nothing other than an empty 
name and the indistinguishable inhabitants of the evental site). What a truth does, then, is proceed to 
fl esh out the referential space to which it lays its initially meaningless claim: element by element, 
investigation by investigation, it will add to g those elements of S that connect positively to the event’s 
implications, and it will do so in such a way that these new 132 / Subject and Event groupings of 
elements evade classifi cation by the existing mechanisms of discernment available to the state of S. 
Since the resulting subset will be indiscernible and unpresentable in S, it will of course be hard to say 
exactly “what” it is. Set theory’s most fundamental axiom, however— the axiom of extensionality— 
makes at least the concept of such a generic procedure intuitively plausible: since a set is defi ned 
solely by its members without any explicit reference to exactly how these members are assembled, it 
seems reasonable in principle to talk about sets made up of infi nitely many members that share no 
common characteristic and conform to no common rule. The axiom justifi es the possibility, as one 
commentator puts it, of joining “entirely disparate sets together in unnatural union.”53 The direct 
implication is that if a generic procedure is not to have recourse to some overarching principle of 
classifi cation or construction, the only way it can proceed is by considering or “investigating” each 
element of the situation, one at a time. (The point, again, is that only a militant truth procedure will 
allow this possibility to become an actuality.) 3. What a truth procedure adds to the generic set g are 
thus the results of such investigations, that is, fi nite groups of elements that connect positively to the 
event. (In set theory proper, what Badiou calls “investigations” are referred to as “conditions” [EE, 
376].) In the Christian situation, for instance, such groups of “conditions” will consist of names of 
individuals who have affi rmed the Resurrection. As they accumulate— at a rate that depends entirely 
on the evangelical zeal and haphazard trajectory of the subjects of this truth— these names will be 
arranged in ever more inclusive lists. A more inclusive list is said to “extend” or “dominate” the lists it 
includes. At any fi nite point of its extension, however, it is at least theoretically possible that the 
names included in such a list might be re- presented in terms that the situation will continue to 
recognize— say, as a group of “fanatics,” or “religious reformers,” or “disaffected Jews,” or “people 
excluded Roman citizenship.” Remember that there can be no “holes” in the language of a situation as 
such: as far as the ordinary members of S are concerned, the state’s re- presentation of what is 
presented in S will always appear to be complete and defi nitive. Every fi nite subset of S falls under 
the count of its state, so if the truth is to take place at all, it is the truth itself that will have to punch a 
hole in the language of S.54 (The underlying principle be- Subject and Event / 133 hind this point is just 
the simple idea that we can have no objective knowledge of love, or of artistic creation, or of scientifi c 
invention, because what can be said about these procedures as inventive improvisations is quite 
distinct from what can be said about any limited collection of their products or results. The very 
attempt to treat procedures of love, or of art, in terms of demonstrable certainties or “interpretative 
keys” destroys them as a matter of course.) 4. For a set to qualify as generic, then, it must be 
unending and thus open in principle to any number of new inclusions (EE, 367), and these inclusions 
must avoid classifi cation within the encyclopedia of knowledges operative in S. A subset avoids classifi 
cation by a given property if it contains some elements that exhibit that property and others that do 
not: a subset avoids all classifi cation, then, if for every distinct principle in the encyclopedia it contains 
some elements that fi t that principle and others that do not. In the pre- Christian situation whose 
elements are re- presented in subsets or parts distinguished in terms of Jew and Gentile, Roman 
citizens and Roman subjects, free individuals and slaves, men and women, and so on, the new 


Christian subset remains indiscernible insofar as it comes to include elements from all of these 
categories (both Jew and non- Jew, both free and enslaved, etc.). In terms of the “extended” lists of 
conditions it might include, the Christian version of g will thus be one that embraces, in ascending 
order, implications such as “can include free male Jews,” “can include male Jews,” “can include Jews,” 
“can include Jews and non- Jews,” “can include people of any religious background,” and fi nally (for 
this is the ultimate condition of any generic set), “can include anyone.” The result will be a subset that, 
by intersecting with every possible extension of its conditions, includes “a little of everything” 
belonging to S. It will be a subset about which, using the resources of the situation, we can say nothing 
distinct or particular, other than that it simply is a set. What such a set is, is thus nothing other than 
the “truth of the situation as a whole, since what it means to be indiscernible is to demonstrate as a 
one-multiple [i.e., as a set] the very being of that which belongs to it, inasmuch as it belongs to it,” 
pure and simple (EE, 374). A generic set, in other words, is an inclusion (a re- presentation) whose only 
property is to expose belonging (presentation) in its purest state— an exposure that the state of the 
situa tion is precisely designed to foreclose. 134 / Subject and Event The investigations or conditions 
that belong to g are thus distinct from other multiples in S because their inclusion in g brings with it a 
certain amount of cumulative information about these elements— such is its “knowledgelike” 
dimension (EE, 370). As it is assembled, the generic subset will provide both the raw material (the 
elements) of a truth and the conditions of its “intelligibility,” since “the conditions that the 
indiscernible must obey so as to be indiscernible [within S] will be materialized only by certain 
structures of the given situation” (EE, 393). In the generic procedure defi ned by modern painting after 
the Cézanne event, for instance, a condition or investigation will be made up of both those elements— 
those works of art— in the artistic situation that in some sense qualify as “post- Cézanne” (as distinct 
from pre- Cézanne, anti- Cézanne, or indifferent to Cézanne), along with an implicit recognition of the 
test they passed in order to qualify as such. Such painting will qualify as properly generic if and only if 
there is no way of characterizing the cumulative set of investigations that coincides with premodern 
criteria of classifi cation— that is, as it comes to include subjects from all discernible genres and 
perspectives, to explore both the fi gural and the abstract, to emphasize both line and color, and so on. 
Likewise, in their fi delity to the encounter, two lovers will come to explore their situation “in such a 
way as to fi nd out what is related or unrelated or diffi cult to relate to this primordial event. In so 
doing they will trace a subset of the situation, little by little over time— because the extraordinarily 
ramifi ed activities of love necessarily circumscribe a particular time. The subset is generic and 
therefore, indiscernible. This means that the lovers cannot discern the truth that they themselves 
constitute. It’s in this sense,” Badiou concludes, “that I’d say they are its subject.”55 To sum up: a 
generic subset is an infi nite and unconstructible subset that evades all available means of classifi 
cation, that collects the most indifferent or anonymous qualities of the situation, that is thus “both 
immanent to the situation and indistinguishable in thought from its being.” What Badiou calls a truth 
process or a generic procedure is, ontologically, “the coming to be of this subset, through the 
succession of fi nite investigations that ‘test’ the elements of the situation with respect to a 
supplementary element, which is the trace in the situation of the vanished event. A subject is in a 
sense the active face, the ‘naturing nature’ of these explorations, materially indiscernible from their 
existence.”56 Subject and Event / 135 Forcing: Vérité and Véridicité The last major step or component 
of a truth procedure is the operation whereby a truth changes the situation in which it is included, so 
as to impose or “force” its recognition in a transformed version of that situation. Forcing is the process 
whereby the truth that was initially collected as an indis cernible and anonymous part (or inclusion) of 
the situation S comes to belong as an element or member of S (EE, 377). Unlike nomination, 
intervention, or fi - delity, forcing is thus “a relation that is verifi able by knowledge” (EE, 441), a 
relation that allows for the eventual confi rmation of a truth— that allows the effects of a vérité to 
become véridique (verifi able). Like the mathematization of a generic subset, the logic of forcing (again 
adapted from Cohen) is both too tricky to summarize in any detail and too important to be passed over 
altogether. The gist of the sequence is as follows. 1. Although an ordinary inhabitant of S can 
understand the concept of a generic set (i.e., one that intersects every possible extension of the 
conditions belonging to S), nevertheless he or she will not be able to see such a set in S. Since it can 
never belong to S, it will always seem that a generic collection g could exist only in another world. 
From within S, it will always seem, so to speak, that “only God could be indiscernible” (EE, 410). 
Insofar as it is confi ned to g, a truth remains, for the remainder of S, a matter of promise pure and 
simple: a prophecy of imminent revolution, the announcement of a new art to come, or something 
along such lines. 2. In order for this promise to be converted into something more substantial, g must 
be made to belong to the situation in which it has been initially included. This will require reorganizing 
S as a whole so as to make room for g. S will have to be altered in such a way that it becomes possible 
to add g to a new version of S, the “generic extension” of S, written S(g). This might involve changing 
the art world (producers, galleries, consumers, and so on) so as to make room for modern art, or 
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changing society so as to make room for the consequences of a political revolution. However 
disruptive such transformation might be, still S(g) will remain, in its being, almost indistinguishable 
from S itself. The extension will add no new “information” about S. (In strictly set- theoretical terms, it 
will, for instance, contain no new ordinals, meaning that the “natural” part of S(g) will remain the same 
as that of S itself— which is another way of confi rming that the generic concerns what is least natural, 
least ordered, or least stable about being [EE, 422].) 136 / Subject and Event Just how it is possible to 
add something indiscernible to a situation is a very delicate problem. The solution, roughly speaking, is 
initially to modify not S itself but the “language” of S, so as to make it capable of naming the still 
hypothetical elements of its generic extension. Because the new subset is precisely indiscernible, we 
cannot simply construct it in keeping with a distinct, recognizable defi nition. But if we can manage to 
rework terms in S that might serve to anticipate future knowledge about these elements, we will at 
least be able to refer to them before we quite know what they are (i.e., before we can verify what 
actually belongs to them). Such terms will allow us to name what these still unknown elements will 
become in the generic extension of S, S(g). Since g itself will remain indiscernible in this extension, we 
will not be able to say exactly which element of S(g) will be identifi ed by a given name in S, but it is 
possible to prove, at least from the position of “general ontology” (i.e., a set- theoretical perspective 
that includes our situation S as one among many other, larger sets), that every element must have 
such a name, and that the manipulation of these names will indeed allow us to specify the essential 
features of S(g) (EE, 394; cf. 410-12). It will then become possible for an inhabitant of S to say: “If 
there were to be a generic extension of our situation S, then such- and- such a name that exists in S 
will come to designate this particular part of the extension.” Creating the extension is a matter of 
“naming that which is precisely impossible to discern,” a process in which “it is indeed the name that 
creates the thing” (EE, 415). Consider, for instance, the invention— or rather, since they must already 
belong to S, the “reworking” (bricolage)— of names such as “faith,” “charity,” “sin,” and “salvation” 
(for Paul), or “discipline,” “revolution,” and “politics” (for Lenin): despite being recognizable as words 
in the existing language of S, as new names these terms have no referents in the initial situation at all, 
but serve rather to designate terms that will have been presented in the new situation S(g), once its 
advent has been accomplished (EE, 435-36). In Badiou’s compressed phrase, the names proposed by 
the subject, in the absence of all recognizable signifi cation, are “empty only for being full of what is 
sketched of their own possibility."57 The more visible this sketch becomes in the extended version of 
the situation, so “to be an element of the extension S(g)” will mean “to be the referential value of a 
reworked name of S.” Hence the apparently “nominalist” quality of S(g): for an inhabitant of S (though 
not Subject and Event / 137 for the “general ontologist”), the elements of the generic extension will be 
“accessible only through their names” (EE, 418). Moreover, access to these elements will remain 
limited in this way until the structures of language and knowledge in the new extension change in their 
turn; if they do not, it will never be possible to verify the claims made by a truth. 3. The anticipated 
referential value in S(g) of the new names in S will depend upon the information encoded by the 
“conditions” (or “investigations”) included in the truth g. Remember that investigation is what 
determines whether a term is or is not positively connected to an event. The positive investigation of a 
term then “forces” a statement made with the newly reworked names of S if the connection of this 
term to the event, that is, its belonging to g, ensures the imminent truthfulness of that statement in 
the new, extended situation S(g). More precisely, that “a term x belonging to the situation forces a 
statement of the subject language means that the verifi ability of this statement in the situation to 
come is equivalent to the belonging of this term x to the indiscernible part g that results from the 
generic procedure” (EE, 441; cf. 450). Once it has been forced, it will become possible to know the 
truthfulness of this statement in the transformed, postevental situation. What will remain forever 
unverifi able by knowledge, of course, is whether the term that forced the statement does indeed 
belong to g, since this is a matter of its militant investigation alone. Badiou offers a couple of 
compressed illustrations, beginning with a “caricature” of Newtonian astronomy. The declaration made 
in the new “subject language” of Newtonian physics that “the gravitational pull of an as yet 
undiscovered planet is affecting the orbits of certain other planets” clearly cannot be verifi ed in the 
scientifi c situation as it then is. Its eventual verifi cation will depend on whether future investigations, 
undertaken in fi delity to the event of Newton’s discoveries, will be able to connect (here, through the 
combination of calculation and observation) a hitherto invisible term of the situation (here, the solar 
system) with the implications of this event. Clearly, if this “new” planet can be shown to exist— that is, 
if its eventual connection qualifi es it for membership in g— the declaration will have been truthful in 
the new extended universe that will become the solar system supplemented by scientifi c astronomy 
(EE, 440). Pending the investigation and connection of such a “forcing” 138 / Subject and Event or 
validating term, however, the truthfulness of the declaration is suspended: its verifi cation can be 
anticipated but not confi rmed. Along the same lines, consider a simple declaration made in the 
subject language of a post- Maoist fi delity to the events of May 68: “The factory is a political place.” 


This means that a factory is irreducible to the logic of corporate profi ts, on the one hand, and to that 
of the parliamentary supervision of moderate trade union demands, on the other. The validity of such a 
statement is undecidable in our currently depoliticized situation. The situation will have to be 
investigated through the organization of militant meetings and rallies at factories. The investigation of 
a positively connected (“won- over,” “rallied”) group of workers will force the statement to become 
verifi able in any new situation in which such an as yet indiscernible political mobilization has been 
established. And if such a factory or group of workers has yet to be encountered, the only conclusion 
the subject of this procedure can draw is that the investigations must continue until the truthfulness of 
the statement can be confi rmed (EE, 443). So while a truth always remains heterogeneous to 
knowledge, forcing ensures that truths are “also the sole known source of new knowledges” (E, 62). 
More precisely, “forcing operates at the point where a truth, however incomplete it might be, 
authorizes anticipated knowledge, not about what is, but about what will have been if the truth comes 
to its completion” (C, 206; cf. PM, 40). Marx, for example, confronted by the intolerable “nightmare of 
history,” the senseless accumulation of millennia of toil and suffering, forced it into intelligibility as the 
story of class struggle, in anticipation of a society in which that struggle will have been resolved.58 
Likewise Galileo, at the outset of a preliminary mathematization of nature, anticipated its eventually 
total mathematization and a consequently “total” physics. Such speculations are not strictly internal to 
the truth process itself, which simply continues step by step, through the investigation of one element 
after another. To explore them involves the transformation of what can be known of the situation to 
come. “This is what Plato had already anticipated,” Badiou explains, “when he indicated that the duty 
of those who escape from his famous cave, dazzled by the sun of the Idea, was to return to the 
shadows and to help their companions in servitude to profi t from that by which, on the threshold of 
this dark world, they had been seized. Only today can we fully measure what this return means: it 
Subject and Event / 139 is that of Galilean physics back toward technical machinery, or of atomic 
theory back toward bombs and nuclear power plants. The return of disinterested interest toward brute 
interest, the forcing of knowledges by a few truths” (E, 53). 4. Since it is the truth of S and not the 
“absolute beginning of a new situation,” the addition of g will not alter the profound being qua being of 
S (EE, 456). What it enables, authorized by the indiscernible set of conditions that come to belong to it, 
is the verifi cation in S(g) of truthful statements that were previously undecidable in S. It is in this way 
that “art, science, and politics change the world, not by what they discern in it, but through what they 
indiscern [par ce qui’ils y indiscernent].” These procedures change the way things are named, so as to 
reveal, in its inconsistent unnameability, that “unnameable being that is the very being of that which 
is” (EE, 377). 5. As far as the discourse of ontology itself is concerned, the paradigm of an undecidable 
statement is Cantor’s continuum hypothesis (CH). Cohen developed the technique of forcing precisely 
in order to demonstrate the independence of CH from the basic laws of set theo ry (i.e., the axioms 
that normally decide the verifi ability of statements in the situation of set theory) by showing that 2 X0 
can be forced into a one- to- one correspondence with just about any transfi nite cardinal, be it X1 or 
X101. This unmeasurable ontological gap between belonging and inclusion provides a general 
description of the being of what all subjects do (in ways that vary, of course, according to their 
situations). This is why the “impasse of being as being” locates, ontologically, the “passe of the 
Subject.” We know that in a normal situation the gap between belonging and inclusion (between XO 
and 2X0) is covered over by the re- presentations of its state, and that it can be exposed only through 
an exceptional rent in the fabric of being, that is, in the wake of an event. Thus exposed, the impasse 
of being is the point where a subject is “summoned to decide” its measure— both to set a limit upon 
the normally exorbitant excess of the state, and to “measure himself,” what he is capable of, in this 
pure space of presentation, the space that was liberated from re- presentation through an evental 
“convocation of the void.” The Subject We are now in a position to understand more exactly what 
Badiou means when he defi nes a subject as “any local confi guration of a generic procedure 140 / 
Subject and Event by which a truth is sustained” (EE, 429). Negatively, this defi nition precludes 
conceiving of the subject as: a substance (since the procedure evades the counting for one that 
determines existence); an empty point (since the procedure clearly “proceeds” as a multiplicity rather 
than a point, and since the void itself is “inhuman and asubjective”); the transcendental organizing 
mechanism of an experience (since the word “experience” can refer only to what is presentable or 
countable in a situation, whereas the evental sequence eludes the count; it is supernumerary or “ultra- 
one”); the seat of meaning (since a truth remains indiscernible and thus devoid of any meaning that 
the situation might recognize); a structural principle (since evental procedures are invariably rare and 
exceptional); simply autonomous, or indifferent to that to which it is subject (since every faithful 
subject emerges as the subject of a truth, for example, of a political or artistic sequence); an origin or 
result (since the procedure is always underway, in excess of the situation’s resources); the 
consciousness of truth (since every subject is local, or fi nite, and is not in a position to know or count 
out the unending subset collected by a truth).59 More positively, the subject as “local confi guration of 


a generic procedure” will be the connection, through the insignifi cant void of a proper name (Paul, 
Lenin, Cantor, Schoenberg) of an intervention (that imposed the name of the event) with an operator 
of fi delity (that makes its implications stick). Lenin qua subject, for instance, is both the October 
Revolution (in his evental aspect) and Leninism (as fi delity to the attempt to generalize that 
revolution). Cantor is both the inspired inventor of infi nite numbers and the slow process that strives, 
in fi delity to this invention, to reconstruct the entire language of mathematics (a process that has run 
from Zermelo to Bourbaki). It is because an intervention concerns a situation- specifi c exposure to the 
void that is the name of being in general that subjectivation can be described as “an occurrence of the 
void.”60 Badiou’s defi nition suggests a number of distinct though overlapping ways of describing the 
roles played by a subject in the elaboration of a Subject and Event / 141 truth. Listing these allows us 
to review the whole sequence of a generic procedure. 1. What an event exposes is the void of a 
situation S, that is, the pure being of what it presents (what it counts as one), in the suspension of all 
re- presentation. The subject is, fi rst and foremost, a response to this exposure, an attempt to 


articulate its implications. If “the event reveals the void of the situation, ... it is from this void that the 
subject constitutes himself as fragment of a truth process. It is this void that separates him from the 
situation or the place, inscribing him in a trajectory without precedent. . . . The subject is he who 


chooses to persevere in this distance from himself inspired by the revelation of the void— the void, 
which is the very being of the place” (PM, 88). 2. A truth proceeds as the collecting together of all 
those elements in the situation that respond or “connect” positively to this revelation of its void. These 
connections are established by a subject in fi delity to the event. The subject undertakes the fi nite 
sets of investigations that a truth then collects (as the elements of that generic subset g that defi nes 
the being of a truth). But the subject is not itself to be identifi ed with any particular set of 
investigations; he is “‘between’ the terms that the procedure collects”; his only “substance” is that 
combination of persistence and chance that leads him to encounter and test this term or that term, 
one after another. Strictly speaking, “chance, from which is woven every truth, is the matter of the 
subject.”61 We might say, then, that the subject is separated from the generic subset— the truth itself 
— by “an infi nite series of chance encounters” (EE, 434-37). 3. What an event implies cannot be said 
in the language of a situation S as it stands. By defi nition, the situation as such can say nothing of its 
void. This is why the subject who intervenes to name the event (or draw its implications) is also the 
active principle behind the forcing of new knowledges (EE, 439). By defi nition, no fi nite subject is in a 
position to know an infi nite truth— the very attempt implies a truth’s termination. Instead, by testing 
the elements of S with respect to the event, a subject can predict what a situation transformed by the 
implications of that event will be like. Over the course of his investigations, the subject will rework 
terms of the language of S in order to anticipate the implications of the event. In the process, such 
words— for instance, “painting,”“perspective,” and 142 / Subject and Event “form” for the subject 
Picasso, or “sexuality,”“Ssuperego,” and “drive” for the subject Freud— will be both stripped of a 
discernible referent in S and then used to force the verifi cation of statements made about new 
elements that “will have been” presented in the transformed situation. The testing of such terms in an 
endless sequence of evental investigations will ensure that they evade every principle of classifi cation 
recognized in S (technically, they will intersect with every consistent extension of the conditions 
distinguishable in S), clearing a referential space that “will have been fi Iled if the truth comes to be in 
the new situation.” For instance, when the subject Galileo declared the principle of inertia, he 
anticipated by several decades its eventual verifi cation within the new order of knowledge formulated 
by Descartes and Newton: Galileo could only wager that by reworking the terms he had at hand 
(“movement,” “equal proportions,” etc.) he would name a principle that would become verifi able in 
the situation that the indiscernible, unending subset we call “rational physics” would transform. Unable 
to know a truth, what drives the subject of truth (as opposed to subsequent users of knowledge) is 
instead a form of rigorous faith, or “confi dence” (confi ance)— a confi dence that the endless, 
haphazard pursuit of investigations is not in vain (EE, 437-39). 4. Strictly speaking, it is thus a truth 
that “induces” its subjects, and not the other way around. Truths are infi nite accumulations; subjects 
amount only to fi nite “points” of a truth (E, 39-40): “The subject is nothing other, in its being, than a 
truth grasped in its pure point; it is a vanishing quantity of truth, a differential eclipse of its unfi 
nishable infi nity” (C, 286). The inventive truth that is tonal music or transfi nite mathematics infi nitely 
exceeds the fi nite investigations (musical works, theorems) made by those subjects called 
Schoenberg or Cantor, even though what this truth amounts to at any fi nite stage of its accumulation 
will be made up solely of the collection of these works or theorems (EE, 433). 5. Since every truth is 
exceptional, the subject must be fi rmly distinguished from an ordinary individual. What Badiou calls 
an ordinary “someone” (quelqu’un) is simply an indifferently infi nite element already presented in a 
situation. By contrast, a subject in no way preexists the truth process that inspires him: subjectivation 
is the abrupt conversion of a someone. Although all someones can become subjects, Badiou offers no 
grounds for accepting the moralizing Subject and Event / 143 presumption that “every human animal 


is a subject” (TA, 6.11.96). Unlike those “ethical” ideologues preoccupied with the nebulous 
administration of human rights, Badiou is determined to distinguish the attributes of true humanity 
from the ultimately quantifi able sufferings of ordinary animality. For Badiou no less than for Lacan or 
Zizek, subjectivation is essentially indifferent to the business and requirements of life as such. 6. That 
it is truth that induces its subjects ensures, moreover, that there is nothing private or capricious about 
Badiou’s “subjective” conception of truth. Although “what is addressable to all is so only if it is 
absolutely gratuitous” (SP, 81), those who “answer the call” live it as absolute necessity. Starting out 
from the radical obscurity of the evental site, the subject is precisely the imposition of clarity and 
certainty in circumstances of initial uncertainty and confusion.62 As a rule, “he who is a militant of 
truth identifi es himself, like everyone else, on the [sole] basis of the universal,” and knows that he is 
“justifi ed [justifié] only to the degree that everyone is” (SP, 117, 103). Badiou’s subject is always 
anybody. “Subjective,” here, means impersonal, rigorous, and universal— never introspective or 
idiosyncratic. All truths are singular, but “no truth is solitary, or particular.” Since every true subject is 
“deprived of all identity,” there is no choice to be made here between subjective or universal. 
“Subjective” simply means: indifferent to objective differences (SP, 95). In this way an evental truth 
procedure rescues, as actually universal, the One initially banished from ontology. The one is not, yet 
the one can come to be as “for all.”63 The only possible Pauline correlate to the resurrection is 
humanity as a whole, just as the immediate political dimension of the Jacobin sequence must be “Man” 
in general 
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as such. 6. That it is truth that induces its subjects ensures, moreover, that there is nothing private or 
capricious about Badiou’s “subjective” conception of truth. Although “what is addressable to all is so 
only if it is absolutely gratuitous” (SP, 81), those who “answer the call” live it as absolute necessity. 
Starting out from the radical obscurity of the evental site, the subject is precisely the imposition of 
clarity and certainty in circumstances of initial uncertainty and confusion.62 As a rule, “he who is a 
militant of truth identifi es himself, like everyone else, on the [sole] basis of the universal,” and knows 
that he is “justifi ed [justifié] only to the degree that everyone is” (SP, 117, 103). Badiou’s subject is 
always anybody. “Subjective,” here, means impersonal, rigorous, and universal— never introspective 
or idiosyncratic. All truths are singular, but “no truth is solitary, or particular.” Since every true subject 
is “deprived of all identity,” there is no choice to be made here between subjective or universal. 
“Subjective” simply means: indifferent to objective differences (SP, 95). In this way an evental truth 
procedure rescues, as actually universal, the One initially banished from ontology. The one is not, yet 
the one can come to be as “for all.”63 The only possible Pauline correlate to the resurrection is 
humanity as a whole, just as the immediate political dimension of the Jacobin sequence must be “Man” 
in general 

1. What an event exposes is the void of a situation S, that is, the pure being of what it presents (what 
it counts as one), in the suspension of all re- presentation. The subject is, fi rst and foremost, a 
response to this exposure, an attempt to articulate its implications. If “the event reveals the void of the 


situation, ... it is from this void that the subject constitutes himself as fragment of a truth process. It is 
this void that separates him from the situation or the place, inscribing him in a trajectory without 
precedent. ... The subject is he who chooses to persevere in this distance from himself inspired by the 


revelation of the void— the void, which is the very being of the place” (PM, 88). 2. A truth proceeds as 
the collecting together of all those elements in the situation that respond or “connect” positively to 
this revelation of its void. These connections are established by a subject in fi delity to the event. The 
subject undertakes the fi nite sets of investigations that a truth then collects (as the elements of that 
generic subset g that defi nes the being of a truth). But the subject is not itself to be identifi ed with 
any particular set of investigations; he is “‘between’ the terms that the procedure collects”; his only 
“substance” is that combination of persistence and chance that leads him to encounter and test this 
term or that term, one after another. Strictly speaking, “chance, from which is woven every truth, is 
the matter of the subject.”61 We might say, then, that the subject is separated from the generic 
subset— the truth itself— by “an infi nite series of chance encounters” (EE, 434-37). 3. What an event 
implies cannot be said in the language of a situation S as it stands. By defi nition, the situation as such 


can say nothing of its void. This is why the subject who intervenes to name the event (or draw its 
implications) is also the active principle behind the forcing of new knowledges (EE, 439). By defi nition, 
no fi nite subject is in a position to know an infi nite truth— the very attempt implies a truth’s 
termination. Instead, by testing the elements of S with respect to the event, a subject can predict what 
a situation transformed by the implications of that event will be like. Over the course of his 
investigations, the subject will rework terms of the language of S in order to anticipate the implications 
of the event. In the process, such words— for instance, “painting,”“perspective,” and 142 / Subject and 
Event “form” for the subject Picasso, or “sexuality,”“Superego,” and “drive” for the subject Freud— will 
be both stripped of a discernible referent in S and then used to force the verifi cation of statements 
made about new elements that “will have been” presented in the transformed situation. The testing of 
such terms in an endless sequence of evental investigations will ensure that they evade every 
principle of classifi cation recognized in S (technically, they will intersect with every consistent 
extension of the conditions distinguishable in S), clearing a referential space that “will have been fi Iled 
if the truth comes to be in the new situation.” For instance, when the subject Galileo declared the 
principle of inertia, he anticipated by several decades its eventual verifi cation within the new order of 
knowledge formulated by Descartes and Newton: Galileo could only wager that by reworking the terms 
he had at hand (“movement,” “equal proportions,” etc.) he would name a principle that would become 
verifi able in the situation that the indiscernible, unending subset we call “rational physics” would 
transform. Unable to know a truth, what drives the subject of truth (as opposed to subsequent users of 
knowledge) is instead a form of rigorous faith, or “confi dence” (confi ance)— a confi dence that the 
endless, haphazard pursuit of investigations is not in vain (EE, 437-39). 4. Strictly speaking, it is thus a 
truth that “induces” its subjects, and not the other way around. Truths are infi nite accumulations; 
subjects amount only to fi nite “points” of a truth (E, 39-40): “The subject is nothing other, in its being, 
than a truth grasped in its pure point; it is a vanishing quantity of truth, a differential eclipse of its unfi 
nishable infi nity” (C, 286). The inventive truth that is tonal music or transfi nite mathematics infi nitely 
exceeds the fi nite investigations (musical works, theorems) made by those subjects called 
Schoenberg or Cantor, even though what this truth amounts to at any fi nite stage of its accumulation 
will be made up solely of the collection of these works or theorems (EE, 433). 5. Since the evental 
origin of a truth aligns it precisely with what is not being as being, ontology has strictly nothing to say 
about the active process of truth. What can be said of truth qua truth and being qua being, pace Hegel 
and Heidegger, can never be said in one and the same discourse. Thanks to Cohen’s revolutionary 
elaboration of a generic set theory, however, the disjunction of these discourses does not amount to a 
genuine contradiction. Although mathematics has nothing to say about the production and imposition 
of a truth, it can at least demonstrate the ontological form of its accumulation. After Cohen, we know 
that being and truth are at least “com patible,” that is, that mathematics can indeed describe the 
being of truth— even if a truth, in both its operation and development, is irreducible to its being (EE, 
391). More precisely, Cohen’s work tells us that the being of a truth (a generic set) is to be situated in 
the very space opened by the impasse of ontology, that is, the impossibility of measuring the infi nite 
excess of inclusion over belonging, which is to say, in the space normally occupied by the state of a 
situation. This impasse, whose “truth cannot be thought or grasped within the fi eld of ontology itself,” 
is the point through which a subject may pass, since only a subject is capable of the “indiscernment” 
that being itself indicates as its real. Only a subject is capable of those decisions that force a path 
through the impasse of number, thanks precisely to their evental foundation in the supernumerary.51 
Ontologically, what a truth is, is a particular subset or part of the situation, one that collects, to infi 
nity, all the positively investigated elements of the situation. A truth is what counts as one all the 
elements that investigations have connected to the name or implication of the event (all those who 
take up the cause of the Revolution, of Christ, of Schoenberg, etc.): “A generic set is the multiple being 
of a truth” (EE, 373). Subsets qualify as generic or “indiscernible” if they evade all of the criteria of 
discernment operative in the situation in which they are included. The be- ing of a truth is composed 
as a generic subset, since the sole criterion of its assembly is the unpresentable be- ing of its 
elements: although it is never possible to present the pure Subject and Event / 131 inconsistency that 
we are, a generic subset is one that adopts this inconsistency, which is “the very being of that which 
is,” as its sole raison d’étre.52 Or, in other words, though the being of every situation is inconsistent, 


and though “being as being is itself simply the multiple composition of the void, it follows from the 
event alone that there can be truths of this empty [or inconsistent] foundation” (D, 132). The precise 
mathematical description of generic sets is, without a doubt, the most complex and most intimidating 
aspect of L’Etre et l'événement, and there can be no question of working through it in any detail here. 
For the benefi t of those readers who might otherwise skip the fi nal meditations of Badiou’s book 
altogether, however, | provide an analogical outline of the logic here, along with a highly simplifi ed 
version of Cohen’s own procedure in the fi nal pages of my appendix. Four points are especially signifi 
cant. 1. As a subset of any given situation S, a truth operates in an effectively “statelike” way: it is 
collected as a part of S. Simply, whereas the state orders the arrangement of all offi cially sanctioned 
parts, a truth part gathers together those elements that connect to a particular, paradoxical multiple: 
the event (EE, 258-62). Remember that since an event evades the “counting for one” that structures a 
situation, since it is “supernumerary” and not presentable in the situation, its membership in the 
situation cannot be verifi ed (it will have to be decided) (EE, 199). Localizable in S but not necessarily 
belonging to it, an event is initially included in S as a subset whose own elements— that is, itself and 
the elements belonging to its site— have nothing in common with the elements belonging to S. A truth 
thus begins as a pure excrescence, as defi ned in chapter 4: it is included or represented in S without 
belonging to it, without being presented in it (EE, 377). It begins as a pure evental name with no 
referent. The set- theoretic version of such a name is, by convention, G (for generic); Badiou himself, 
for reasons his Lacanian readers may guess, uses the symbol g in its place (EE, 392). 2. To begin with, 
g will be a subset to which, as far as an inhabitant of the situation S is concerned, nothing at all 
belongs (and that includes nothing other than an empty name and the indistinguishable inhabitants of 
the evental site). What a truth does, then, is proceed to fl esh out the referential space to which it lays 
its initially meaningless claim: element by element, investigation by investigation, it will add to g those 
elements of S that connect positively to the event’s implications, and it will do so in such a way that 
these new 132 / Subject and Event groupings of elements evade classifi cation by the existing 
mechanisms of discernment available to the state of S. Since the resulting subset will be indiscernible 
and unpresentable in S, it will of course be hard to say exactly “what” it is. Set theory’s most 
fundamental axiom, however— the axiom of extensionality— makes at least the concept of such a 
generic procedure intuitively plausible: since a set is defi ned solely by its members without any 
explicit reference to exactly how these members are assembled, it seems reasonable in principle to 
talk about sets made up of infi nitely many members that share no common characteristic and 
conform to no common rule. The axiom justifi es the possibility, as one commentator puts it, of joining 
“entirely disparate sets together in unnatural union.”53 The direct implication is that if a generic 
procedure is not to have recourse to some overarching principle of classifi cation or construction, the 
only way it can proceed is by considering or “investigating” each element of the situation, one at a 
time. (The point, again, is that only a militant truth procedure will allow this possibility to become an 
actuality.) 3. What a truth procedure adds to the generic set g are thus the results of such 
investigations, that is, fi nite groups of elements that connect positively to the event. (In set theory 
proper, what Badiou calls “investigations” are referred to as “conditions” [EE, 376].) In the Christian 
situation, for instance, such groups of “conditions” will consist of names of individuals who have affi 
rmed the Resurrection. As they accumulate— at a rate that depends entirely on the evangelical zeal 
and haphazard trajectory of the subjects of this truth— these names will be arranged in ever more 
inclusive lists. A more inclusive list is said to “extend” or “dominate” the lists it includes. At any fi nite 
point of its extension, however, it is at least theoretically possible that the names included in such a 
list might be re- presented in terms that the situation will continue to recognize— say, as a group of 
“fanatics,” or “religious reformers,” or “disaffected Jews,” or “people excluded Roman citizenship.” 
Remember that there can be no “holes” in the language of a situation as such: as far as the ordinary 
members of S are concerned, the state’s re- presentation of what is presented in S will always appear 
to be complete and defi nitive. Every fi nite subset of S falls under the count of its state, so if the truth 
is to take place at all, it is the truth itself that will have to punch a hole in the language of S.54 (The 
underlying principle be- Subject and Event / 133 hind this point is just the simple idea that we can have 
no objective knowledge of love, or of artistic creation, or of scientifi c invention, because what can be 
said about these procedures as inventive improvisations is quite distinct from what can be said about 


any limited collection of their products or results. The very attempt to treat procedures of love, or of 
art, in terms of demonstrable certainties or “interpretative keys” destroys them as a matter of course.) 
4. For a set to qualify as generic, then, it must be unending and thus open in principle to any number 
of new inclusions (EE, 367), and these inclusions must avoid classifi cation within the encyclopedia of 
knowledges operative in S. A subset avoids classifi cation by a given property if it contains some 
elements that exhibit that property and others that do not: a subset avoids all classifi cation, then, if 
for every distinct principle in the encyclopedia it contains some elements that fi t that principle and 
others that do not. In the pre- Christian situation whose elements are re- presented in subsets or parts 
distinguished in terms of Jew and Gentile, Roman citizens and Roman subjects, free individuals and 
slaves, men and women, and so on, the new Christian subset remains indiscernible insofar as it comes 
to include elements from all of these categories (both Jew and non- Jew, both free and enslaved, etc.). 
In terms of the “extended” lists of conditions it might include, the Christian version of g will thus be 
one that embraces, in ascending order, implications such as “can include free male Jews,” “can include 
male Jews,” “can include Jews,” “can include Jews and non- Jews,” “can include people of any religious 
background,” and fi nally (for this is the ultimate condition of any generic set), “can include anyone.” 
The result will be a subset that, by intersecting with every possible extension of its conditions, includes 
“a little of everything” belonging to S. It will be a subset about which, using the resources of the 
situation, we can say nothing distinct or particular, other than that it simply is a set. What such a set 
is, is thus nothing other than the “truth of the situation as a whole, since what it means to be 
indiscernible is to demonstrate as a one-multiple [i.e., as a set] the very being of that which belongs to 
it, inasmuch as it belongs to it,” pure and simple (EE, 374). A generic set, in other words, is an 
inclusion (a re- presentation) whose only property is to expose belonging (presentation) in its purest 
state— an exposure that the state of the situa tion is precisely designed to foreclose. 134 / Subject and 
Event The investigations or conditions that belong to g are thus distinct from other multiples in S 
because their inclusion in g brings with it a certain amount of cumulative information about these 
elements— such is its “knowledgelike” dimension (EE, 370). As it is assembled, the generic subset will 
provide both the raw material (the elements) of a truth and the conditions of its “intelligibility,” since 
“the conditions that the indiscernible must obey so as to be indiscernible [within S] will be materialized 
only by certain structures of the given situation” (EE, 393). In the generic procedure defi ned by 
modern painting after the Cézanne event, for instance, a condition or investigation will be made up of 
both those elements— those works of art— in the artistic situation that in some sense qualify as “post- 
Cézanne” (as distinct from pre- Cézanne, anti- Cézanne, or indifferent to Cézanne), along with an 
implicit recognition of the test they passed in order to qualify as such. Such painting will qualify as 
properly generic if and only if there is no way of characterizing the cumulative set of investigations 
that coincides with premodern criteria of classifi cation— that is, as it comes to include subjects from 
all discernible genres and perspectives, to explore both the fi gural and the abstract, to emphasize 
both line and color, and so on. Likewise, in their fi delity to the encounter, two lovers will come to 
explore their situation “in such a way as to fi nd out what is related or unrelated or diffi cult to relate to 
this primordial event. In so doing they will trace a subset of the situation, little by little over time— 
because the extraordinarily ramifi ed activities of love necessarily circumscribe a particular time. The 
subset is generic and therefore, indiscernible. This means that the lovers cannot discern the truth that 
they themselves constitute. It’s in this sense,” Badiou concludes, “that I’d say they are its subject.”55 
To sum up: a generic subset is an infi nite and unconstructible subset that evades all available means 
of classifi cation, that collects the most indifferent or anonymous qualities of the situation, that is thus 
“both immanent to the situation and indistinguishable in thought from its being.” What Badiou calls a 
truth process or a generic procedure is, ontologically, “the coming to be of this subset, through the 
succession of fi nite investigations that ‘test’ the elements of the situation with respect to a 
supplementary element, which is the trace in the situation of the vanished event. A subject is in a 
sense the active face, the ‘naturing nature’ of these explorations, materially indiscernible from their 
existence.”56 Subject and Event / 135 Forcing: Vérité and Véridicité The last major step or component 
of a truth procedure is the operation whereby a truth changes the situation in which it is included, so 
as to impose or “force” its recognition in a transformed version of that situation. Forcing is the process 
whereby the truth that was initially collected as an indis cernible and anonymous part (or inclusion) of 
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the situation S comes to belong as an element or member of S (EE, 377). Unlike nomination, 
intervention, or fi - delity, forcing is thus “a relation that is verifi able by knowledge” (EE, 441), a 
relation that allows for the eventual confi rmation of a truth— that allows the effects of a vérité to 
become véridique (verifi able). Like the mathematization of a generic subset, the logic of forcing (again 
adapted from Cohen) is both too tricky to summarize in any detail and too important to be passed over 
altogether. The gist of the sequence is as follows. 1. Although an ordinary inhabitant of S can 
understand the concept of a generic set (i.e., one that intersects every possible extension of the 
conditions belonging to S), nevertheless he or she will not be able to see such a set in S. Since it can 
never belong to S, it will always seem that a generic collection g could exist only in another world. 
From within S, it will always seem, so to speak, that “only God could be indiscernible” (EE, 410). 
Insofar as it is confi ned to g, a truth remains, for the remainder of S, a matter of promise pure and 
simple: a prophecy of imminent revolution, the announcement of a new art to come, or something 
along such lines. 2. In order for this promise to be converted into something more substantial, g must 
be made to belong to the situation in which it has been initially included. This will require reorganizing 
S as a whole so as to make room for g. S will have to be altered in such a way that it becomes possible 
to add g to a new version of S, the “generic extension” of S, written S(g). This might involve changing 
the art world (producers, galleries, consumers, and so on) so as to make room for modern art, or 
changing society so as to make room for the consequences of a political revolution. However 
disruptive such transformation might be, still S(g) will remain, in its being, almost indistinguishable 
from S itself. The extension will add no new “information” about S. (In strictly set- theoretical terms, it 
will, for instance, contain no new ordinals, meaning that the “natural” part of S(g) will remain the same 
as that of S itself— which is another way of confi rming that the generic concerns what is least natural, 
least ordered, or least stable about being [EE, 422].) 136 / Subject and Event Just how it is possible to 
add something indiscernible to a situation is a very delicate problem. The solution, roughly speaking, is 
initially to modify not S itself but the “language” of S, so as to make it capable of naming the still 
hypothetical elements of its generic extension. Because the new subset is precisely indiscernible, we 
cannot simply construct it in keeping with a distinct, recognizable defi nition. But if we can manage to 
rework terms in S that might serve to anticipate future knowledge about these elements, we will at 
least be able to refer to them before we quite know what they are (i.e., before we can verify what 
actually belongs to them). Such terms will allow us to name what these still unknown elements will 
become in the generic extension of S, S(g). Since g itself will remain indiscernible in this extension, we 
will not be able to say exactly which element of S(g) will be identifi ed by a given name in S, but it is 
possible to prove, at least from the position of “general ontology” (i.e., a set- theoretical perspective 
that includes our situation S as one among many other, larger sets), that every element must have 
such a name, and that the manipulation of these names will indeed allow us to specify the essential 
features of S(g) (EE, 394; cf. 410-12). It will then become possible for an inhabitant of S to say: “If 
there were to be a generic extension of our situation S, then such- and- such a name that exists in S 
will come to designate this particular part of the extension.” Creating the extension is a matter of 
“naming that which is precisely impossible to discern,” a process in which “it is indeed the name that 
creates the thing” (EE, 415). Consider, for instance, the invention— or rather, since they must already 
belong to S, the “reworking” (bricolage)— of names such as “faith,” “charity,” “sin,” and “salvation” 
(for Paul), or “discipline,” “revolution,” and “politics” (for Lenin): despite being recognizable as words 
in the existing language of S, as new names these terms have no referents in the initial situation at all, 
but serve rather to designate terms that will have been presented in the new situation S(g), once its 
advent has been accomplished (EE, 435-36). In Badiou’s compressed phrase, the names proposed by 
the subject, in the absence of all recognizable signifi cation, are “empty only for being full of what is 
sketched of their own possibility.”57 

Since the evental origin of a truth aligns it precisely with what is not being as being, ontology has 
strictly nothing to say about the active process of truth. What can be said of truth qua truth and being 
qua being, pace Hegel and Heidegger, can never be said in one and the same discourse. Thanks to 
Cohen’s revolutionary elaboration of a generic set theory, however, the disjunction of these discourses 
does not amount to a genuine contradiction. Although mathematics has nothing to say about the 
production and imposition of a truth, it can at least demonstrate the ontological form of its 
accumulation. After Cohen, we know that being and truth are at least “com patible,” that is, that 


mathematics can indeed describe the being of truth— even if a truth, in both its operation and 
development, is irreducible to its being (EE, 391). More precisely, Cohen’s work tells us that the being 
of a truth (a generic set) is to be situated in the very space opened by the impasse of ontology, that is, 
the impossibility of measuring the infi nite excess of inclusion over belonging, which is to say, in the 
space normally occupied by the state of a situation. This impasse, whose “truth cannot be thought or 
grasped within the fi eld of ontology itself,” is the point through which a subject may pass, since only a 
subject is capable of the “indiscernment” that being itself indicates as its real. Only a subject is 
capable of those decisions that force a path through the impasse of number, thanks precisely to their 
evental foundation in the supernumerary.51 Ontologically, what a truth is, is a particular subset or part 
of the situation, one that collects, to infi nity, all the positively investigated elements of the situation. A 
truth is what counts as one all the elements that investigations have connected to the name or 
implication of the event (all those who take up the cause of the Revolution, of Christ, of Schoenberg, 
etc.): “A generic set is the multiple being of a truth” (EE, 373). Subsets qualify as generic or 
“indiscernible” if they evade all of the criteria of discernment operative in the situation in which they 
are included. The be- ing of a truth is composed as a generic subset, since the sole criterion of its 
assembly is the unpresentable be- ing of its elements: although it is never possible to present the pure 
Subject and Event / 131 inconsistency that we are, a generic subset is one that adopts this 
inconsistency, which is “the very being of that which is,” as its sole raison d’étre.52 Or, in other words, 
though the being of every situation is inconsistent, and though “being as being is itself simply the 
multiple composition of the void, it follows from the event alone that there can be truths of this empty 
[or inconsistent] foundation” (D, 132). The precise mathematical description of generic sets is, without 
a doubt, the most complex and most intimidating aspect of L’Etre et l'événement, and there can be no 
question of working through it in any detail here. For the benefi t of those readers who might otherwise 
skip the fi nal meditations of Badiou’s book altogether, however, | provide an analogical outline of the 
logic here, along with a highly simplifi ed version of Cohen’s own procedure in the fi nal pages of my 
appendix. Four points are especially signifi cant. 1. As a subset of any given situation S, a truth 
operates in an effectively “statelike” way: it is collected as a part of S. Simply, whereas the state 
orders the arrangement of all offi cially sanctioned parts, a truth part gathers together those elements 
that connect to a particular, paradoxical multiple: the event (EE, 258-62). Remember that since an 
event evades the “counting for one” that structures a situation, since it is “supernumerary” and not 
presentable in the situation, its membership in the situation cannot be verifi ed (it will have to be 
decided) (EE, 199). Localizable in S but not necessarily belonging to it, an event is initially included in S 
as a subset whose own elements— that is, itself and the elements belonging to its site— have nothing 
in common with the elements belonging to S. A truth thus begins as a pure excrescence, as defi ned in 
chapter 4: it is included or represented in S without belonging to it, without being presented in it (EE, 
377). It begins as a pure evental name with no referent. The set- theoretic version of such a name is, 
by convention, G (for generic); Badiou himself, for reasons his Lacanian readers may guess, uses the 
symbol g in its place (EE, 392). 2. To begin with, g will be a subset to which, as far as an inhabitant of 
the situation S is concerned, nothing at all belongs (and that includes nothing other than an empty 
name and the indistinguishable inhabitants of the evental site). What a truth does, then, is proceed to 
fl esh out the referential space to which it lays its initially meaningless claim: element by element, 
investigation by investigation, it will add to g those elements of S that connect positively to the event’s 
implications, and it will do so in such a way that these new 132 / Subject and Event groupings of 
elements evade classifi cation by the existing mechanisms of discernment available to the state of S. 
Since the resulting subset will be indiscernible and unpresentable in S, it will of course be hard to say 
exactly “what” it is. Set theory’s most fundamental axiom, however— the axiom of extensionality— 
makes at least the concept of such a generic procedure intuitively plausible: since a set is defi ned 
solely by its members without any explicit reference to exactly how these members are assembled, it 
seems reasonable in principle to talk about sets made up of infi nitely many members that share no 
common characteristic and conform to no common rule. The axiom justifi es the possibility, as one 
commentator puts it, of joining “entirely disparate sets together in unnatural union.”53 The direct 
implication is that if a generic procedure is not to have recourse to some overarching principle of 
classifi cation or construction, the only way it can proceed is by considering or “investigating” each 
element of the situation, one at a time. (The point, again, is that only a militant truth procedure will 
allow this possibility to become an actuality.) 3. What a truth procedure adds to the generic set g are 
thus the results of such investigations, that is, fi nite groups of elements that connect positively to the 
event. (In set theory proper, what Badiou calls “investigations” are referred to as “conditions” [EE, 
376].) In the Christian situation, for instance, such groups of “conditions” will consist of names of 
individuals who have affi rmed the Resurrection. As they accumulate— at a rate that depends entirely 
on the evangelical zeal and haphazard trajectory of the subjects of this truth— these names will be 
arranged in ever more inclusive lists. A more inclusive list is said to “extend” or “dominate” the lists it 


includes. At any fi nite point of its extension, however, it is at least theoretically possible that the 
names included in such a list might be re- presented in terms that the situation will continue to 
recognize— say, aS a group of “fanatics,” or “religious reformers,” or “disaffected Jews,” or “people 
excluded Roman citizenship.” Remember that there can be no “holes” in the language of a situation as 
such: as far as the ordinary members of S are concerned, the state’s re- presentation of what is 
presented in S will always appear to be complete and defi nitive. Every fi nite subset of S falls under 
the count of its state, so if the truth is to take place at all, it is the truth itself that will have to punch a 
hole in the language of S.54 (The underlying principle be- Subject and Event / 133 hind this point is just 
the simple idea that we can have no objective knowledge of love, or of artistic creation, or of scientifi c 
invention, because what can be said about these procedures as inventive improvisations is quite 
distinct from what can be said about any limited collection of their products or results. The very 
attempt to treat procedures of love, or of art, in terms of demonstrable certainties or “interpretative 
keys” destroys them as a matter of course.) 4. For a set to qualify as generic, then, it must be 
unending and thus open in principle to any number of new inclusions (EE, 367), and these inclusions 
must avoid classifi cation within the encyclopedia of knowledges operative in S. A subset avoids classifi 
cation by a given property if it contains some elements that exhibit that property and others that do 
not: a subset avoids all classifi cation, then, if for every distinct principle in the encyclopedia it contains 
some elements that fi t that principle and others that do not. In the pre- Christian situation whose 
elements are re- presented in subsets or parts distinguished in terms of Jew and Gentile, Roman 
citizens and Roman subjects, free individuals and slaves, men and women, and so on, the new 
Christian subset remains indiscernible insofar as it comes to include elements from all of these 
categories (both Jew and non- Jew, both free and enslaved, etc.). In terms of the “extended” lists of 
conditions it might include, the Christian version of g will thus be one that embraces, in ascending 
order, implications such as “can include free male Jews,” “can include male Jews,” “can include Jews,” 
“can include Jews and non- Jews,” “can include people of any religious background,” and fi nally (for 
this is the ultimate condition of any generic set), “can include anyone.” The result will be a subset that, 
by intersecting with every possible extension of its conditions, includes “a little of everything” 
belonging to S. It will be a subset about which, using the resources of the situation, we can say nothing 
distinct or particular, other than that it simply is a set. What such a set is, is thus nothing other than 
the “truth of the situation as a whole, since what it means to be indiscernible is to demonstrate as a 
one-multiple [i.e., as a set] the very being of that which belongs to it, inasmuch as it belongs to it,” 
pure and simple (EE, 374). A generic set, in other words, is an inclusion (a re- presentation) whose only 
property is to expose belonging (presentation) in its purest state— an exposure that the state of the 
situa tion is precisely designed to foreclose. 134 / Subject and Event The investigations or conditions 
that belong to g are thus distinct from other multiples in S because their inclusion in g brings with it a 
certain amount of cumulative information about these elements— such is its “knowledgelike” 
dimension (EE, 370). As it is assembled, the generic subset will provide both the raw material (the 
elements) of a truth and the conditions of its “intelligibility,” since “the conditions that the 
indiscernible must obey so as to be indiscernible [within S] will be materialized only by certain 
structures of the given situation” (EE, 393). In the generic procedure defi ned by modern painting after 
the Cézanne event, for instance, a condition or investigation will be made up of both those elements— 
those works of art— in the artistic situation that in some sense qualify as “post- Cézanne” (as distinct 
from pre- Cézanne, anti- Cézanne, or indifferent to Cézanne), along with an implicit recognition of the 
test they passed in order to qualify as such. Such painting will qualify as properly generic if and only if 
there is no way of characterizing the cumulative set of investigations that coincides with premodern 
criteria of classifi cation— that is, as it comes to include subjects from all discernible genres and 
perspectives, to explore both the fi gural and the abstract, to emphasize both line and color, and so on. 
Likewise, in their fi delity to the encounter, two lovers will come to explore their situation “in such a 
way as to fi nd out what is related or unrelated or diffi cult to relate to this primordial event. In so 
doing they will trace a subset of the situation, little by little over time— because the extraordinarily 
ramifi ed activities of love necessarily circumscribe a particular time. The subset is generic and 
therefore, indiscernible. This means that the lovers cannot discern the truth that they themselves 
constitute. It’s in this sense,” Badiou concludes, “that I’d say they are its subject.”55 To sum up: a 
generic subset is an infi nite and unconstructible subset that evades all available means of classifi 
cation, that collects the most indifferent or anonymous qualities of the situation, that is thus “both 
immanent to the situation and indistinguishable in thought from its being.” What Badiou calls a truth 
process or a generic procedure is, ontologically, “the coming to be of this subset, through the 
succession of fi nite investigations that ‘test’ the elements of the situation with respect to a 
supplementary element, which is the trace in the situation of the vanished event. A subject is in a 
sense the active face, the ‘naturing nature’ of these explorations, materially indiscernible from their 
existence.”56 Subject and Event / 135 Forcing: Vérité and Véridicité The last major step or component 
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of a truth procedure is the operation whereby a truth changes the situation in which it is included, so 
as to impose or “force” its recognition in a transformed version of that situation. Forcing is the process 
whereby the truth that was initially collected as an indis cernible and anonymous part (or inclusion) of 
the situation S comes to belong as an element or member of S (EE, 377). Unlike nomination, 
intervention, or fi - delity, forcing is thus “a relation that is verifi able by knowledge” (EE, 441), a 
relation that allows for the eventual confi rmation of a truth— that allows the effects of a vérité to 
become véridique (verifi able). Like the mathematization of a generic subset, the logic of forcing (again 
adapted from Cohen) is both too tricky to summarize in any detail and too important to be passed over 
altogether. The gist of the sequence is as follows. 1. Although an ordinary inhabitant of S can 
understand the concept of a generic set (i.e., one that intersects every possible extension of the 
conditions belonging to S), nevertheless he or she will not be able to see such a set in S. Since it can 
never belong to S, it will always seem that a generic collection g could exist only in another world. 
From within S, it will always seem, so to speak, that “only God could be indiscernible” (EE, 410). 
Insofar as it is confi ned to g, a truth remains, for the remainder of S, a matter of promise pure and 
simple: a prophecy of imminent revolution, the announcement of a new art to come, or something 
along such lines. 2. In order for this promise to be converted into something more substantial, g must 
be made to belong to the situation in which it has been initially included. This will require reorganizing 
S as a whole so as to make room for g. S will have to be altered in such a way that it becomes possible 
to add g to a new version of S, the “generic extension” of S, written S(g). This might involve changing 
the art world (producers, galleries, consumers, and so on) so as to make room for modern art, or 
changing society so as to make room for the consequences of a political revolution. However 
disruptive such transformation might be, still S(g) will remain, in its being, almost indistinguishable 
from S itself. The extension will add no new “information” about S. (In strictly set- theoretical terms, it 
will, for instance, contain no new ordinals, meaning that the “natural” part of S(g) will remain the same 
as that of S itself— which is another way of confi rming that the generic concerns what is least natural, 
least ordered, or least stable about being [EE, 422].) 136 / Subject and Event Just how it is possible to 
add something indiscernible to a situation is a very delicate problem. The solution, roughly speaking, is 
initially to modify not S itself but the “language” of S, so as to make it capable of naming the still 
hypothetical elements of its generic extension. Because the new subset is precisely indiscernible, we 
cannot simply construct it in keeping with a distinct, recognizable defi nition. But if we can manage to 
rework terms in S that might serve to anticipate future knowledge about these elements, we will at 
least be able to refer to them before we quite know what they are (i.e., before we can verify what 
actually belongs to them). Such terms will allow us to name what these still unknown elements will 
become in the generic extension of S, S(g). Since g itself will remain indiscernible in this extension, we 
will not be able to say exactly which element of S(g) will be identifi ed by a given name in S, but it is 
possible to prove, at least from the position of “general ontology” (i.e., a set- theoretical perspective 
that includes our situation S as one among many other, larger sets), that every element must have 
such a name, and that the manipulation of these names will indeed allow us to specify the essential 
features of S(g) (EE, 394; cf. 410-12). It will then become possible for an inhabitant of S to say: “If 
there were to be a generic extension of our situation S, then such- and- such a name that exists in S 
will come to designate this particular part of the extension.” Creating the extension is a matter of 
“naming that which is precisely impossible to discern,” a process in which “it is indeed the name that 
creates the thing” (EE, 415). Consider, for instance, the invention— or rather, since they must already 
belong to S, the “reworking” (bricolage)— of names such as “faith,” “charity,” “sin,” and “salvation” 
(for Paul), or “discipline,” “revolution,” and “politics” (for Lenin): despite being recognizable as words 
in the existing language of S, as new names these terms have no referents in the initial situation at all, 
but serve rather to designate terms that will have been presented in the new situation S(g), once its 
advent has been accomplished (EE, 435-36). In Badiou’s compressed phrase, the names proposed by 
the subject, in the absence of all recognizable signifi cation, are “empty only for being full of what is 
sketched of their own possibility."57 The more visible this sketch becomes in the extended version of 
the situation, so “to be an element of the extension S(g)” will mean “to be the referential value of a 
reworked name of S.” Hence the apparently “nominalist” quality of S(g): for an inhabitant of S (though 
not Subject and Event / 137 for the “general ontologist”), the elements of the generic extension will be 
“accessible only through their names” (EE, 418). Moreover, access to these elements will remain 
limited in this way until the structures of language and knowledge in the new extension change in their 
turn; if they do not, it will never be possible to verify the claims made by a truth. 3. The anticipated 
referential value in S(g) of the new names in S will depend upon the information encoded by the 
“conditions” (or “investigations”) included in the truth g. Remember that investigation is what 
determines whether a term is or is not positively connected to an event. The positive investigation of a 
term then “forces” a statement made with the newly reworked names of S if the connection of this 
term to the event, that is, its belonging to g, ensures the imminent truthfulness of that statement in 


the new, extended situation S(g). More precisely, that “a term x belonging to the situation forces a 
statement of the subject language means that the verifi ability of this statement in the situation to 
come is equivalent to the belonging of this term x to the indiscernible part g that results from the 
generic procedure” (EE, 441; cf. 450). Once it has been forced, it will become possible to know the 
truthfulness of this statement in the transformed, postevental situation. What will remain forever 
unverifi able by knowledge, of course, is whether the term that forced the statement does indeed 
belong to g, since this is a matter of its militant investigation alone. Badiou offers a couple of 
compressed illustrations, beginning with a “caricature” of Newtonian astronomy. The declaration made 
in the new “subject language” of Newtonian physics that “the gravitational pull of an as yet 
undiscovered planet is affecting the orbits of certain other planets” clearly cannot be verifi ed in the 
scientifi c situation as it then is. Its eventual verifi cation will depend on whether future investigations, 
undertaken in fi delity to the event of Newton’s discoveries, will be able to connect (here, through the 
combination of calculation and observation) a hitherto invisible term of the situation (here, the solar 
system) with the implications of this event. Clearly, if this “new” planet can be shown to exist— that is, 
if its eventual connection qualifi es it for membership in g— the declaration will have been truthful in 
the new extended universe that will become the solar system supplemented by scientifi c astronomy 
(EE, 440). Pending the investigation and connection of such a “forcing” 138 / Subject and Event or 
validating term, however, the truthfulness of the declaration is suspended: its verifi cation can be 
anticipated but not confi rmed. Along the same lines, consider a simple declaration made in the 
subject language of a post- Maoist fi delity to the events of May 68: “The factory is a political place.” 
This means that a factory is irreducible to the logic of corporate profi ts, on the one hand, and to that 
of the parliamentary supervision of moderate trade union demands, on the other. The validity of such a 
statement is undecidable in our currently depoliticized situation. The situation will have to be 
investigated through the organization of militant meetings and rallies at factories. The investigation of 
a positively connected (“won- over,” “rallied”) group of workers will force the statement to become 
verifi able in any new situation in which such an as yet indiscernible political mobilization has been 
established. And if such a factory or group of workers has yet to be encountered, the only conclusion 
the subject of this procedure can draw is that the investigations must continue until the truthfulness of 
the statement can be confi rmed (EE, 443). So while a truth always remains heterogeneous to 
knowledge, forcing ensures that truths are “also the sole known source of new knowledges” (E, 62). 
More precisely, “forcing operates at the point where a truth, however incomplete it might be, 
authorizes anticipated knowledge, not about what is, but about what will have been if the truth comes 
to its completion” (C, 206; cf. PM, 40). Marx, for example, confronted by the intolerable “nightmare of 
history,” the senseless accumulation of millennia of toil and suffering, forced it into intelligibility as the 
story of class struggle, in anticipation of a society in which that struggle will have been resolved.58 
Likewise Galileo, at the outset of a preliminary mathematization of nature, anticipated its eventually 
total mathematization and a consequently “total” physics. Such speculations are not strictly internal to 
the truth process itself, which simply continues step by step, through the investigation of one element 
after another. To explore them involves the transformation of what can be known of the situation to 
come. “This is what Plato had already anticipated,” Badiou explains, “when he indicated that the duty 
of those who escape from his famous cave, dazzled by the sun of the Idea, was to return to the 
shadows and to help their companions in servitude to profi t from that by which, on the threshold of 
this dark world, they had been seized. Only today can we fully measure what this return means: it 
Subject and Event / 139 is that of Galilean physics back toward technical machinery, or of atomic 
theory back toward bombs and nuclear power plants. The return of disinterested interest toward brute 
interest, the forcing of knowledges by a few truths” (E, 53). 4. Since it is the truth of S and not the 
“absolute beginning of a new situation,” the addition of g will not alter the profound being qua being of 
S (EE, 456). What it enables, authorized by the indiscernible set of conditions that come to belong to it, 
is the verifi cation in S(g) of truthful statements that were previously undecidable in S. It is in this way 
that “art, science, and politics change the world, not by what they discern in it, but through what they 
indiscern [par ce qui’ils y indiscernent].” These procedures change the way things are named, so as to 
reveal, in its inconsistent unnameability, that “unnameable being that is the very being of that which 
is” (EE, 377). 5. As far as the discourse of ontology itself is concerned, the paradigm of an undecidable 
statement is Cantor’s continuum hypothesis (CH). Cohen developed the technique of forcing precisely 
in order to demonstrate the independence of CH from the basic laws of set theo ry (i.e., the axioms 
that normally decide the verifi ability of statements in the situation of set theory) by showing that 2 X0 
can be forced into a one- to- one correspondence with just about any transfi nite cardinal, be it X1 or 
X101. This unmeasurable ontological gap between belonging and inclusion provides a general 
description of the being of what all subjects do (in ways that vary, of course, according to their 
situations). This is why the “impasse of being as being” locates, ontologically, the “passe of the 
Subject.” We know that in a normal situation the gap between belonging and inclusion (between XO 


and 2X0) is covered over by the re- presentations of its state, and that it can be exposed only through 
an exceptional rent in the fabric of being, that is, in the wake of an event. Thus exposed, the impasse 
of being is the point where a subject is “summoned to decide” its measure— both to set a limit upon 
the normally exorbitant excess of the state, and to “measure himself,” what he is capable of, in this 
pure space of presentation, the space that was liberated from re- presentation through an evental 
“convocation of the void.” The Subject We are now in a position to understand more exactly what 
Badiou means when he defi nes a subject as “any local confi guration of a generic procedure 140 / 
Subject and Event by which a truth is sustained” (EE, 429). Negatively, this defi nition precludes 
conceiving of the subject as: a substance (since the procedure evades the counting for one that 
determines existence); an empty point (since the procedure clearly “proceeds” as a multiplicity rather 
than a point, and since the void itself is “inhuman and asubjective”); the transcendental organizing 
mechanism of an experience (since the word “experience” can refer only to what is presentable or 
countable in a situation, whereas the evental sequence eludes the count; it is supernumerary or “ultra- 
one”); the seat of meaning (since a truth remains indiscernible and thus devoid of any meaning that 
the situation might recognize); a structural principle (since evental procedures are invariably rare and 
exceptional); simply autonomous, or indifferent to that to which it is subject (since every faithful 
subject emerges as the subject of a truth, for example, of a political or artistic sequence); an origin or 
result (since the procedure is always underway, in excess of the situation’s resources); the 
consciousness of truth (since every subject is local, or fi nite, and is not in a position to know or count 
out the unending subset collected by a truth).59 More positively, the subject as “local confi guration of 
a generic procedure” will be the connection, through the insignifi cant void of a proper name (Paul, 
Lenin, Cantor, Schoenberg) of an intervention (that imposed the name of the event) with an operator 
of fi delity (that makes its implications stick). Lenin qua subject, for instance, is both the October 
Revolution (in his evental aspect) and Leninism (as fi delity to the attempt to generalize that 
revolution). Cantor is both the inspired inventor of infi nite numbers and the slow process that strives, 
in fi delity to this invention, to reconstruct the entire language of mathematics (a process that has run 
from Zermelo to Bourbaki). It is because an intervention concerns a situation- specifi c exposure to the 
void that is the name of being in general that subjectivation can be described as “an occurrence of the 
void.”60 Badiou’s defi nition suggests a number of distinct though overlapping ways of describing the 
roles played by a subject in the elaboration of a Subject and Event / 141 truth. Listing these allows us 
to review the whole sequence of a generic procedure. 1. What an event exposes is the void of a 
situation S, that is, the pure being of what it presents (what it counts as one), in the suspension of all 
re- presentation. The subject is, fi rst and foremost, a response to this exposure, an attempt to 


articulate its implications. If “the event reveals the void of the situation, .. . it is from this void that the 
subject constitutes himself as fragment of a truth process. It is this void that separates him from the 
situation or the place, inscribing him in a trajectory without precedent. . . . The subject is he who 


chooses to persevere in this distance from himself inspired by the revelation of the void— the void, 
which is the very being of the place” (PM, 88). 2. A truth proceeds as the collecting together of all 
those elements in the situation that respond or “connect” positively to this revelation of its void. These 
connections are established by a subject in fi delity to the event. The subject undertakes the fi nite 
sets of investigations that a truth then collects (as the elements of that generic subset g that defi nes 
the being of a truth). But the subject is not itself to be identifi ed with any particular set of 
investigations; he is “‘between’ the terms that the procedure collects”; his only “substance” is that 
combination of persistence and chance that leads him to encounter and test this term or that term, 
one after another. Strictly speaking, “chance, from which is woven every truth, is the matter of the 
subject.”61 We might say, then, that the subject is separated from the generic subset— the truth itself 
— by “an infi nite series of chance encounters” (EE, 434-37). 3. What an event implies cannot be said 
in the language of a situation S as it stands. By defi nition, the situation as such can say nothing of its 
void. This is why the subject who intervenes to name the event (or draw its implications) is also the 
active principle behind the forcing of new knowledges (EE, 439). By defi nition, no fi nite subject is in a 
position to know an infi nite truth— the very attempt implies a truth’s termination. Instead, by testing 
the elements of S with respect to the event, a subject can predict what a situation transformed by the 
implications of that event will be like. Over the course of his investigations, the subject will rework 
terms of the language of S in order to anticipate the implications of the event. In the process, such 
words— for instance, “painting,”“perspective,” and 142 / Subject and Event “form” for the subject 
Picasso, or “sexuality,”“Ssuperego,” and “drive” for the subject Freud— will be both stripped of a 
discernible referent in S and then used to force the verifi cation of statements made about new 
elements that “will have been” presented in the transformed situation. The testing of such terms in an 
endless sequence of evental investigations will ensure that they evade every principle of classifi cation 
recognized in S (technically, they will intersect with every consistent extension of the conditions 
distinguishable in S), clearing a referential space that “will have been fi Iled if the truth comes to be in 


the new situation.” For instance, when the subject Galileo declared the principle of inertia, he 
anticipated by several decades its eventual verifi cation within the new order of knowledge formulated 
by Descartes and Newton: Galileo could only wager that by reworking the terms he had at hand 
(“movement,” “equal proportions,” etc.) he would name a principle that would become verifi able in 
the situation that the indiscernible, unending subset we call “rational physics” would transform. Unable 
to know a truth, what drives the subject of truth (as opposed to subsequent users of knowledge) is 
instead a form of rigorous faith, or “confi dence” (confi ance)— a confi dence that the endless, 
haphazard pursuit of investigations is not in vain (EE, 437-39). 4. Strictly speaking, it is thus a truth 
that “induces” its subjects, and not the other way around. Truths are infi nite accumulations; subjects 
amount only to fi nite “points” of a truth (E, 39-40): “The subject is nothing other, in its being, than a 
truth grasped in its pure point; it is a vanishing quantity of truth, a differential eclipse of its unfi 
nishable infi nity” (C, 286). The inventive truth that is tonal music or transfi nite mathematics infi nitely 
exceeds the fi nite investigations (musical works, theorems) made by those subjects called 
Schoenberg or Cantor, even though what this truth amounts to at any fi nite stage of its accumulation 
will be made up solely of the collection of these works or theorems (EE, 433). 5. Since every truth is 
exceptional, the subject must be fi rmly distinguished from an ordinary individual. What Badiou calls 
an ordinary “someone” (quelqu'un) is simply an indifferently infi nite element already presented in a 
situation. By contrast, a subject in no way preexists the truth process that inspires him: subjectivation 
is the abrupt conversion of a someone. Although all someones can become subjects, Badiou offers no 
grounds for accepting the moralizing Subject and Event / 143 presumption that “every human animal 
is a subject” (TA, 6.11.96). Unlike those “ethical” ideologues preoccupied with the nebulous 
administration of human rights, Badiou is determined to distinguish the attributes of true humanity 
from the ultimately quantifi able sufferings of ordinary animality. For Badiou no less than for Lacan or 
Zizek, subjectivation is essentially indifferent to the business and requirements of life as such. 6. That 
it is truth that induces its subjects ensures, moreover, that there is nothing private or capricious about 
Badiou’s “subjective” conception of truth. Although “what is addressable to all is so only if it is 
absolutely gratuitous” (SP, 81), those who “answer the call” live it as absolute necessity. Starting out 
from the radical obscurity of the evental site, the subject is precisely the imposition of clarity and 
certainty in circumstances of initial uncertainty and confusion.62 As a rule, “he who is a militant of 
truth identifi es himself, like everyone else, on the [sole] basis of the universal,” and knows that he is 
“justifi ed [justifié] only to the degree that everyone is” (SP, 117, 103). Badiou’s subject is always 
anybody. “Subjective,” here, means impersonal, rigorous, and universal— never introspective or 
idiosyncratic. All truths are singular, but “no truth is solitary, or particular.” Since every true subject is 
“deprived of all identity,” there is no choice to be made here between subjective or universal. 
“Subjective” simply means: indifferent to objective differences (SP, 95). In this way an evental truth 
procedure rescues, as actually universal, the One initially banished from ontology. The one is not, yet 
the one can come to be as “for all.”63 The only possible Pauline correlate to the resurrection is 
humanity as a whole, just as the immediate political dimension of the Jacobin sequence must be “Man” 
in general 

The more visible this sketch becomes in the extended version of the situation, so “to be an element of 
the extension S(g)” will mean “to be the referential value of a reworked name of S.” Hence the 
apparently “nominalist” quality of S(g): for an inhabitant of S (though not Subject and Event / 137 for 
the “general ontologist”), the elements of the generic extension will be “accessible only through their 
names” (EE, 418). Moreover, access to these elements will remain limited in this way until the 
structures of language and knowledge in the new extension change in their turn; if they do not, it will 
never be possible to verify the claims made by a truth. 3. The anticipated referential value in S(g) of 
the new names in S will depend upon the information encoded by the “conditions” (or “investigations”) 
included in the truth g. Remember that investigation is what determines whether a term is or is not 
positively connected to an event. The positive investigation of a term then “forces” a statement made 
with the newly reworked names of S if the connection of this term to the event, that is, its belonging to 
g, ensures the imminent truthfulness of that statement in the new, extended situation S(g). More 
precisely, that “a term x belonging to the situation forces a statement of the subject language means 
that the verifi ability of this statement in the situation to come is equivalent to the belonging of this 
term x to the indiscernible part g that results from the generic procedure” (EE, 441; cf. 450). Once it 
has been forced, it will become possible to know the truthfulness of this statement in the transformed, 
postevental situation. What will remain forever unverifi able by knowledge, of course, is whether the 
term that forced the statement does indeed belong to g, since this is a matter of its militant 
investigation alone. Badiou offers a couple of compressed illustrations, beginning with a “caricature” of 


Newtonian astronomy. The declaration made in the new “subject language” of Newtonian physics that 
“the gravitational pull of an as yet undiscovered planet is affecting the orbits of certain other planets” 
clearly cannot be verifi ed in the scientifi c situation as it then is. Its eventual verifi cation will depend 
on whether future investigations, undertaken in fi delity to the event of Newton’s discoveries, will be 
able to connect (here, through the combination of calculation and observation) a hitherto invisible 
term of the situation (here, the solar system) with the implications of this event. Clearly, if this “new” 
planet can be shown to exist— that is, if its eventual connection qualifi es it for membership in g— the 
declaration will have been truthful in the new extended universe that will become the solar system 
supplemented by scientifi c astronomy (EE, 440). Pending the investigation and connection of such a 
“forcing” 138 / Subject and Event or validating term, however, the truthfulness of the declaration is 
suspended: its verifi cation can be anticipated but not confi rmed. Along the same lines, consider a 
simple declaration made in the subject language of a post- Maoist fi delity to the events of May 68: 
“The factory is a political place.” This means that a factory is irreducible to the logic of corporate profi 
ts, on the one hand, and to that of the parliamentary supervision of moderate trade union demands, on 
the other. The validity of such a statement is undecidable in our currently depoliticized situation. The 
situation will have to be investigated through the organization of militant meetings and rallies at 
factories. The investigation of a positively connected (“won- over,” “rallied”) group of workers will 
force the statement to become verifi able in any new situation in which such an as yet indiscernible 
political mobilization has been established. And if such a factory or group of workers has yet to be 
encountered, the only conclusion the subject of this procedure can draw is that the investigations must 
continue until the truthfulness of the statement can be confi rmed (EE, 443). So while a truth always 
remains heterogeneous to knowledge, forcing ensures that truths are “also the sole known source of 
new knowledges” (E, 62). More precisely, “forcing operates at the point where a truth, however 
incomplete it might be, authorizes anticipated knowledge, not about what is, but about what will have 
been if the truth comes to its completion” (C, 206; cf. PM, 40). Marx, for example, confronted by the 
intolerable “nightmare of history,” the senseless accumulation of millennia of toil and suffering, forced 
it into intelligibility as the story of class struggle, in anticipation of a society in which that struggle will 
have been resolved.58 Likewise Galileo, at the outset of a preliminary mathematization of nature, 
anticipated its eventually total mathematization and a consequently “total” physics. Such speculations 
are not strictly internal to the truth process itself, which simply continues step by step, through the 
investigation of one element after another. To explore them involves the transformation of what can 
be known of the situation to come. “This is what Plato had already anticipated,” Badiou explains, 
“when he indicated that the duty of those who escape from his famous cave, dazzled by the sun of the 
Idea, was to return to the shadows and to help their companions in servitude to profi t from that by 
which, on the threshold of this dark world, they had been seized. Only today can we fully measure 
what this return means: it Subject and Event / 139 is that of Galilean physics back toward technical 
machinery, or of atomic theory back toward bombs and nuclear power plants. The return of 
disinterested interest toward brute interest, the forcing of knowledges by a few truths” (E, 53). 4. Since 
it is the truth of S and not the “absolute beginning of a new situation,” the addition of g will not alter 
the profound being qua being of S (EE, 456). What it enables, authorized by the indiscernible set of 
conditions that come to belong to it, is the verifi cation in S(g) of truthful statements that were 
previously undecidable in S. It is in this way that “art, science, and politics change the world, not by 
what they discern in it, but through what they indiscern [par ce qui’ils y indiscernent].” These 
procedures change the way things are named, so as to reveal, in its inconsistent unnameability, that 
“unnameable being that is the very being of that which is” (EE, 377). 5. As far as the discourse of 
ontology itself is concerned, the paradigm of an undecidable statement is Cantor’s continuum 
hypothesis (CH). Cohen developed the technique of forcing precisely in order to demonstrate the 
independence of CH from the basic laws of set theo ry (i.e., the axioms that normally decide the verifi 
ability of statements in the situation of set theory) by showing that 2X0 can be forced into a one- to- 
one correspondence with just about any transfi nite cardinal, be it X1 or X101. This unmeasurable 
ontological gap between belonging and inclusion provides a general description of the being of what all 
subjects do (in ways that vary, of course, according to their situations). This is why the “impasse of 
being as being” locates, ontologically, the “passe of the Subject.” We know that in a normal situation 


the gap between belonging and inclusion (between XO and 2X0) is covered over by the re- 
presentations of its state, and that it can be exposed only through an exceptional rent in the fabric of 
being, that is, in the wake of an event. Thus exposed, the impasse of being is the point where a subject 
is “Summoned to decide” its measure— both to set a limit upon the normally exorbitant excess of the 
state, and to “measure himself,” what he is capable of, in this pure space of presentation, the space 
that was liberated from re- presentation through an evental “convocation of the void.” The Subject We 
are now ina position to understand more exactly what Badiou means when he defi nes a subject as 
“any local confi guration of a generic procedure 140 / Subject and Event by which a truth is sustained” 
(EE, 429). Negatively, this defi nition precludes conceiving of the subject as: a substance (since the 
procedure evades the counting for one that determines existence); an empty point (since the 
procedure clearly “proceeds” as a multiplicity rather than a point, and since the void itself is “inhuman 
and asubjective”); the transcendental organizing mechanism of an experience (since the word 
“experience” can refer only to what is presentable or countable in a situation, whereas the evental 
sequence eludes the count; it is supernumerary or “ultra- one”); the seat of meaning (since a truth 
remains indiscernible and thus devoid of any meaning that the situation might recognize); a structural 
principle (since evental procedures are invariably rare and exceptional); simply autonomous, or 
indifferent to that to which it is subject (since every faithful subject emerges as the subject of a truth, 
for example, of a political or artistic sequence); an origin or result (since the procedure is always 
underway, in excess of the situation’s resources); the consciousness of truth (since every subject is 
local, or fi nite, and is not in a position to know or count out the unending subset collected by a 
truth).59 More positively, the subject as “local confi guration of a generic procedure” will be the 
connection, through the insignifi cant void of a proper name (Paul, Lenin, Cantor, Schoenberg) of an 
intervention (that imposed the name of the event) with an operator of fi delity (that makes its 
implications stick). Lenin qua subject, for instance, is both the October Revolution (in his evental 
aspect) and Leninism (as fi delity to the attempt to generalize that revolution). Cantor is both the 
inspired inventor of infi nite numbers and the slow process that strives, in fi delity to this invention, to 
reconstruct the entire language of mathematics (a process that has run from Zermelo to Bourbaki). It 
is because an intervention concerns a situation- specifi c exposure to the void that is the name of 
being in general that subjectivation can be described as “an occurrence of the void.”60 Badiou’s defi 
nition suggests a number of distinct though overlapping ways of describing the roles played by a 
subject in the elaboration of a Subject and Event / 141 truth. Listing these allows us to review the 
whole sequence of a generic procedure. 1. What an event exposes is the void of a situation S, that is, 
the pure being of what it presents (what it counts as one), in the suspension of all re- presentation. The 
subject is, fi rst and foremost, a response to this exposure, an attempt to articulate its implications. If 
“the event reveals the void of the situation, .. . it is from this void that the subject constitutes himself 
as fragment of a truth process. It is this void that separates him from the situation or the place, 
inscribing him in a trajectory without precedent. ... The subject is he who chooses to persevere in this 
distance from himself inspired by the revelation of the void— the void, which is the very being of the 
place” (PM, 88). 2. A truth proceeds as the collecting together of all those elements in the situation 
that respond or “connect” positively to this revelation of its void. These connections are established by 
a subject in fi delity to the event. The subject undertakes the fi nite sets of investigations that a truth 
then collects (as the elements of that generic subset g that defi nes the being of a truth). But the 
subject is not itself to be identifi ed with any particular set of investigations; he is “‘between’ the terms 
that the procedure collects”; his only “substance” is that combination of persistence and chance that 
leads him to encounter and test this term or that term, one after another. Strictly speaking, “chance, 
from which is woven every truth, is the matter of the subject.”61 We might say, then, that the subject 
is separated from the generic subset— the truth itself— by “an infi nite series of chance encounters” 
(EE, 434-37). 3. What an event implies cannot be said in the language of a situation S as it stands. By 
defi nition, the situation as such can say nothing of its void. This is why the subject who intervenes to 
name the event (or draw its implications) is also the active principle behind the forcing of new 
knowledges (EE, 439). By defi nition, no fi nite subject is in a position to know an infi nite truth— the 
very attempt implies a truth’s termination. Instead, by testing the elements of S with respect to the 
event, a subject can predict what a situation transformed by the implications of that event will be like. 


Over the course of his investigations, the subject will rework terms of the language of S in order to 
anticipate the implications of the event. In the process, such words— for instance, 
“painting,”“perspective,” and 142 / Subject and Event “form” for the subject Picasso, or 
“sexuality,”“superego,” and “drive” for the subject Freud— will be both stripped of a discernible 
referent in S and then used to force the verifi cation of statements made about new elements that “will 
have been” presented in the transformed situation. The testing of such terms in an endless sequence 
of evental investigations will ensure that they evade every principle of classifi cation recognized in S 
(technically, they will intersect with every consistent extension of the conditions distinguishable in S), 
clearing a referential space that “will have been fi lled if the truth comes to be in the new situation.” 
For instance, when the subject Galileo declared the principle of inertia, he anticipated by several 
decades its eventual verifi cation within the new order of knowledge formulated by Descartes and 
Newton: Galileo could only wager that by reworking the terms he had at hand (“movement,” “equal 
proportions,” etc.) he would name a principle that would become verifi able in the situation that the 
indiscernible, unending subset we call “rational physics” would transform. Unable to know a truth, 
what drives the subject of truth (as opposed to subsequent users of knowledge) is instead a form of 
rigorous faith, or “confi dence” (confi ance)— a confi dence that the endless, haphazard pursuit of 
investigations is not in vain (EE, 437-39). 4. Strictly speaking, it is thus a truth that “induces” its 
subjects, and not the other way around. Truths are infi nite accumulations; subjects amount only to fi 
nite “points” of a truth (E, 39-40): “The subject is nothing other, in its being, than a truth grasped in its 
pure point; it is a vanishing quantity of truth, a differential eclipse of its unfi nishable infi nity” (C, 286). 
The inventive truth that is tonal music or transfi nite mathematics infi nitely exceeds the fi nite 
investigations (musical works, theorems) made by those subjects called Schoenberg or Cantor, even 
though what this truth amounts to at any fi nite stage of its accumulation will be made up solely of the 
collection of these works or theorems (EE, 433). 5. Since every truth is exceptional, the subject must 
be fi rmly distinguished from an ordinary individual. What Badiou calls an ordinary “someone” 
(quelqu’un) is simply an indifferently infi nite element already presented in a situation. By contrast, a 
subject in no way preexists the truth process that inspires him: subjectivation is the abrupt conversion 
of a someone. Although all someones can become subjects, Badiou offers no grounds for accepting the 
moralizing Subject and Event / 143 presumption that “every human animal is a subject” (TA, 6.11.96). 
Unlike those “ethical” ideologues preoccupied with the nebulous administration of human rights, 
Badiou is determined to distinguish the attributes of true humanity from the ultimately quantifi able 
sufferings of ordinary animality. For Badiou no less than for Lacan or Zizek, subjectivation is essentially 
indifferent to the business and requirements of life as such. 6. That it is truth that induces its subjects 
ensures, moreover, that there is nothing private or capricious about Badiou’s “subjective” conception 
of truth. Although “what is addressable to all is so only if it is absolutely gratuitous” (SP, 81), those 
who “answer the call” live it as absolute necessity. Starting out from the radical obscurity of the 
evental site, the subject is precisely the imposition of clarity and certainty in circumstances of initial 
uncertainty and confusion.62 As a rule, “he who is a militant of truth identifi es himself, like everyone 
else, on the [sole] basis of the universal,” and knows that he is “justifi ed [justifié] only to the degree 
that everyone is” (SP, 117, 103). Badiou’s subject is always anybody. “Subjective,” here, means 
impersonal, rigorous, and universal— never introspective or idiosyncratic. All truths are singular, but 
“no truth is solitary, or particular.” Since every true subject is “deprived of all identity,” there is no 
choice to be made here between subjective or universal. “Subjective” simply means: indifferent to 
objective differences (SP, 95). In this way an evental truth procedure rescues, as actually universal, the 
One initially banished from ontology. The one is not, yet the one can come to be as “for all.”63 The 
only possible Pauline correlate to the resurrection is humanity as a whole, just as the immediate 
political dimension of the Jacobin sequence must be “Man” in general 
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The fundamental and immediately striking move in Badiou’s philosophy, the move that sets him 
starkly apart from his contemporaries, is his affi rmation of the strict, uncompromising universality of 
truth, and his consequent subtraction of this truth from the legislation of judgment or interpretation. 
Perhaps the most basic of Badiou’s assumptions is that whatever else it may be, “truth” can be 
reached only through a process that breaks decisively with all established criteria for judging (or 
interpreting) the validity (or profundity) of opinions (or understandings). This assumption has two main 
implications. On the one hand, if and when we can speak about the truth of a situation, this truth will 
concern not its most clearly identifi able and distinctive elements but its most indiscernibly or 
“evasively included” groupings of elements (EE, 313). The truth of a situation will always concern 
whatever is most indistinct or “generic” about that situation. On the other hand, the process whereby 
such groupings might be assembled will itself take place in violation of all the usual ways in which 
elements are grouped. A truthful or generic grouping is something that must occur as a break with the 
status quo. Badiou’s whole conception of philosophy is inspired by the “simple, powerful idea that any 
existence can one day be transfi gured by what happens to it, and can commit itself from then on to 
what holds for all” 

A purely formal negation of the set theoretic process. 


VIII. Ensembles and a Practical Situation 


There is a pure process of French structuralism in Sirohi, Anindya Bhattacharya and Paul Cohen. It is 
the ensemble of a set. It introduces the following formalism: 


AUBandBUA 

Elements in a structural set - 

EUAUB 

And therefore a set disjoins from an element, and joins again. This | call a motif, disjunction. | call this 
sets, elements and belonging, even inclusion, with elements, and sets. | call this a practical process, of 


reading in Marx-Freud and practico-analogical stance to reading mathematics as opposed and related 
to Sirohi’s purely analogical process. 


IX. Jazz Criticism and A World Analogical and Practical Ensemble 


Sirohi has introduced the world to jazz music and jazz criticism, the event and gift of black people to 
the world. | call this an Event. It is to be humble before a black person to share his humanity. 


| then produce my own vision of jazz music, only a pure ensemble of Miles Davis. It is a practical 
situation, the ensemble, with the pure virtual signs of a process. It is from Wilfredo Lam, the pure 
history of black people, in a virtual tonal scale. | call this jazz music, events and black people. 


It is black people, the pure virtual notation to a concrete mediation in Sirohi. Not the Zizekian analysis, 
theory and praxis, and concrete models and practical and tactics or even conjunctural analysis. Only 
the world, of virtual arguments and humility. 


| want only jazz virtuality as the argument of non-formal negation, the death drive and death instinct 
and pure destruction of Slavoj Zizek and Sirohi, in an axiom of replacement by black happiness and 
Cornel West’s love for Chekovian Christianity. Not even being, unless an Event. 


X. History and a Logic of a Minimal Transcendental 


| now name a transcendental account of poems, literature, painting or jazz music. It is also for formal 
music, including higher arts of rap music and even | name models of their music. 


| call the transcendental index, a minimal, maximal, and concrete mediations of that form. It is a pure 
reading of this painting: 


There is a small line, it is a set of ensembles. Then comes the maximal and its eclipse. There is a pure 
eclipse of numbers and worlds, for the Cantorian Idea, of parallel numbers, all integrated to a complex 
diagonalisation of the infinite, this then becomes a model of parallel sets and elements, and this then 
is infinite elements. 


Since the evental origin of a truth aligns it precisely with what is not being as being, ontology has 
strictly nothing to say about the active process of truth. What can be said of truth qua truth and being 
qua being, pace Hegel and Heidegger, can never be said in one and the same discourse. Thanks to 
Cohen’s revolutionary elaboration of a generic set theory, however, the disjunction of these discourses 
does not amount to a genuine contradiction. Although mathematics has nothing to say about the 


production and imposition of a truth, it can at least demonstrate the ontological form of its 
accumulation. After Cohen, we know that being and truth are at least “com patible,” that is, that 
mathematics can indeed describe the being of truth— even if a truth, in both its operation and 
development, is irreducible to its being (EE, 391). More precisely, Cohen’s work tells us that the being 
of a truth (a generic set) is to be situated in the very space opened by the impasse of ontology, that is, 
the impossibility of measuring the infi nite excess of inclusion over belonging, which is to say, in the 
space normally occupied by the state of a situation. This impasse, whose “truth cannot be thought or 
grasped within the fi eld of ontology itself,” is the point through which a subject may pass, since only a 
subject is capable of the “indiscernment” that being itself indicates as its real. Only a subject is 
capable of those decisions that force a path through the impasse of number, thanks precisely to their 
evental foundation in the supernumerary.51 Ontologically, what a truth is, is a particular subset or part 
of the situation, one that collects, to infi nity, all the positively investigated elements of the situation. A 
truth is what counts as one all the elements that investigations have connected to the name or 
implication of the event (all those who take up the cause of the Revolution, of Christ, of Schoenberg, 
etc.): “A generic set is the multiple being of a truth” (EE, 373). Subsets qualify as generic or 
“indiscernible” if they evade all of the criteria of discernment operative in the situation in which they 
are included. The be- ing of a truth is composed as a generic subset, since the sole criterion of its 
assembly is the unpresentable be- ing of its elements: although it is never possible to present the pure 
Subject and Event / 131 inconsistency that we are, a generic subset is one that adopts this 
inconsistency, which is “the very being of that which is,” as its sole raison d’étre.52 Or, in other words, 
though the being of every situation is inconsistent, and though “being as being is itself simply the 
multiple composition of the void, it follows from the event alone that there can be truths of this empty 
[or inconsistent] foundation” (D, 132). The precise mathematical description of generic sets is, without 
a doubt, the most complex and most intimidating aspect of L’Etre et l'événement, and there can be no 
question of working through it in any detail here. For the benefi t of those readers who might otherwise 
skip the fi nal meditations of Badiou’s book altogether, however, | provide an analogical outline of the 
logic here, along with a highly simplifi ed version of Cohen’s own procedure in the fi nal pages of my 
appendix. Four points are especially signifi cant. 1. As a subset of any given situation S, a truth 
operates in an effectively “statelike” way: it is collected as a part of S. Simply, whereas the state 
orders the arrangement of all offi cially sanctioned parts, a truth part gathers together those elements 
that connect to a particular, paradoxical multiple: the event (EE, 258-62). Remember that since an 
event evades the “counting for one” that structures a situation, since it is “supernumerary” and not 
presentable in the situation, its membership in the situation cannot be verifi ed (it will have to be 
decided) (EE, 199). Localizable in S but not necessarily belonging to it, an event is initially included in S 
as a subset whose own elements— that is, itself and the elements belonging to its site— have nothing 
in common with the elements belonging to S. A truth thus begins as a pure excrescence, as defi ned in 
chapter 4: it is included or represented in S without belonging to it, without being presented in it (EE, 
377). It begins as a pure evental name with no referent. The set- theoretic version of such a name is, 
by convention, G (for generic); Badiou himself, for reasons his Lacanian readers may guess, uses the 
symbol g in its place (EE, 392). 2. To begin with, g will be a subset to which, as far as an inhabitant of 
the situation S is concerned, nothing at all belongs (and that includes nothing other than an empty 
name and the indistinguishable inhabitants of the evental site). What a truth does, then, is proceed to 
fl esh out the referential space to which it lays its initially meaningless claim: element by element, 
investigation by investigation, it will add to g those elements of S that connect positively to the event’s 
implications, and it will do so in such a way that these new 132 / Subject and Event groupings of 
elements evade classifi cation by the existing mechanisms of discernment available to the state of S. 
Since the resulting subset will be indiscernible and unpresentable in S, it will of course be hard to say 
exactly “what” it is. Set theory’s most fundamental axiom, however— the axiom of extensionality— 
makes at least the concept of such a generic procedure intuitively plausible: since a set is defi ned 
solely by its members without any explicit reference to exactly how these members are assembled, it 
seems reasonable in principle to talk about sets made up of infi nitely many members that share no 
common characteristic and conform to no common rule. The axiom justifi es the possibility, as one 
commentator puts it, of joining “entirely disparate sets together in unnatural union.”53 The direct 
implication is that if a generic procedure is not to have recourse to some overarching principle of 
classifi cation or construction, the only way it can proceed is by considering or “investigating” each 
element of the situation, one at a time. (The point, again, is that only a militant truth procedure will 
allow this possibility to become an actuality.) 3. What a truth procedure adds to the generic set g are 
thus the results of such investigations, that is, fi nite groups of elements that connect positively to the 
event. (In set theory proper, what Badiou calls “investigations” are referred to as “conditions” [EE, 
376].) In the Christian situation, for instance, such groups of “conditions” will consist of names of 
individuals who have affi rmed the Resurrection. As they accumulate— at a rate that depends entirely 


on the evangelical zeal and haphazard trajectory of the subjects of this truth— these names will be 
arranged in ever more inclusive lists. A more inclusive list is said to “extend” or “dominate” the lists it 
includes. At any fi nite point of its extension, however, it is at least theoretically possible that the 
names included in such a list might be re- presented in terms that the situation will continue to 
recognize— say, aS a group of “fanatics,” or “religious reformers,” or “disaffected Jews,” or “people 
excluded Roman citizenship.” Remember that there can be no “holes” in the language of a situation as 
such: as far as the ordinary members of S are concerned, the state’s re- presentation of what is 
presented in S will always appear to be complete and defi nitive. Every fi nite subset of S falls under 
the count of its state, so if the truth is to take place at all, it is the truth itself that will have to punch a 
hole in the language of S.54 (The underlying principle be- Subject and Event / 133 hind this point is just 
the simple idea that we can have no objective knowledge of love, or of artistic creation, or of scientifi c 
invention, because what can be said about these procedures as inventive improvisations is quite 
distinct from what can be said about any limited collection of their products or results. The very 
attempt to treat procedures of love, or of art, in terms of demonstrable certainties or “interpretative 
keys” destroys them as a matter of course.) 4. For a set to qualify as generic, then, it must be 
unending and thus open in principle to any number of new inclusions (EE, 367), and these inclusions 
must avoid classifi cation within the encyclopedia of knowledges operative in S. A subset avoids classifi 
cation by a given property if it contains some elements that exhibit that property and others that do 
not: a subset avoids all classifi cation, then, if for every distinct principle in the encyclopedia it contains 
some elements that fi t that principle and others that do not. In the pre- Christian situation whose 
elements are re- presented in subsets or parts distinguished in terms of Jew and Gentile, Roman 
citizens and Roman subjects, free individuals and slaves, men and women, and so on, the new 
Christian subset remains indiscernible insofar as it comes to include elements from all of these 
categories (both Jew and non- Jew, both free and enslaved, etc.). In terms of the “extended” lists of 
conditions it might include, the Christian version of g will thus be one that embraces, in ascending 
order, implications such as “can include free male Jews,” “can include male Jews,” “can include Jews,” 
“can include Jews and non- Jews,” “can include people of any religious background,” and fi nally (for 
this is the ultimate condition of any generic set), “can include anyone.” The result will be a subset that, 
by intersecting with every possible extension of its conditions, includes “a little of everything” 
belonging to S. It will be a subset about which, using the resources of the situation, we can say nothing 
distinct or particular, other than that it simply is a set. What such a set is, is thus nothing other than 
the “truth of the situation as a whole, since what it means to be indiscernible is to demonstrate as a 
one-multiple [i.e., as a set] the very being of that which belongs to it, inasmuch as it belongs to it,” 
pure and simple (EE, 374). A generic set, in other words, is an inclusion (a re- presentation) whose only 
property is to expose belonging (presentation) in its purest state— an exposure that the state of the 
situa tion is precisely designed to foreclose. 134 / Subject and Event The investigations or conditions 
that belong to g are thus distinct from other multiples in S because their inclusion in g brings with it a 
certain amount of cumulative information about these elements— such is its “knowledgelike” 
dimension (EE, 370). As it is assembled, the generic subset will provide both the raw material (the 
elements) of a truth and the conditions of its “intelligibility,” since “the conditions that the 
indiscernible must obey so as to be indiscernible [within S] will be materialized only by certain 
structures of the given situation” (EE, 393). In the generic procedure defi ned by modern painting after 
the Cézanne event, for instance, a condition or investigation will be made up of both those elements— 
those works of art— in the artistic situation that in some sense qualify as “post- Cézanne” (as distinct 
from pre- Cézanne, anti- Cézanne, or indifferent to Cézanne), along with an implicit recognition of the 
test they passed in order to qualify as such. Such painting will qualify as properly generic if and only if 
there is no way of characterizing the cumulative set of investigations that coincides with premodern 
criteria of classifi cation— that is, as it comes to include subjects from all discernible genres and 
perspectives, to explore both the fi gural and the abstract, to emphasize both line and color, and so on. 
Likewise, in their fi delity to the encounter, two lovers will come to explore their situation “in such a 
way as to fi nd out what is related or unrelated or diffi cult to relate to this primordial event. In so 
doing they will trace a subset of the situation, little by little over time— because the extraordinarily 
ramifi ed activities of love necessarily circumscribe a particular time. The subset is generic and 
therefore, indiscernible. This means that the lovers cannot discern the truth that they themselves 
constitute. It’s in this sense,” Badiou concludes, “that I’d say they are its subject.”55 To sum up: a 
generic subset is an infi nite and unconstructible subset that evades all available means of classifi 
cation, that collects the most indifferent or anonymous qualities of the situation, that is thus “both 
immanent to the situation and indistinguishable in thought from its being.” What Badiou calls a truth 
process or a generic procedure is, ontologically, “the coming to be of this subset, through the 
succession of fi nite investigations that ‘test’ the elements of the situation with respect to a 
supplementary element, which is the trace in the situation of the vanished event. A subject is in a 


sense the active face, the ‘naturing nature’ of these explorations, materially indiscernible from their 
existence.”56 Subject and Event / 135 Forcing: Vérité and Véridicité The last major step or component 
of a truth procedure is the operation whereby a truth changes the situation in which it is included, so 
as to impose or “force” its recognition in a transformed version of that situation. Forcing is the process 
whereby the truth that was initially collected as an indis cernible and anonymous part (or inclusion) of 
the situation S comes to belong as an element or member of S (EE, 377). Unlike nomination, 
intervention, or fi - delity, forcing is thus “a relation that is verifi able by knowledge” (EE, 441), a 
relation that allows for the eventual confi rmation of a truth— that allows the effects of a vérité to 
become véridique (verifi able). Like the mathematization of a generic subset, the logic of forcing (again 
adapted from Cohen) is both too tricky to summarize in any detail and too important to be passed over 
altogether. The gist of the sequence is as follows. 1. Although an ordinary inhabitant of S can 
understand the concept of a generic set (i.e., one that intersects every possible extension of the 
conditions belonging to S), nevertheless he or she will not be able to see such a set in S. Since it can 
never belong to S, it will always seem that a generic collection g could exist only in another world. 
From within S, it will always seem, so to speak, that “only God could be indiscernible” (EE, 410). 
Insofar as it is confi ned to g, a truth remains, for the remainder of S, a matter of promise pure and 
simple: a prophecy of imminent revolution, the announcement of a new art to come, or something 
along such lines. 2. In order for this promise to be converted into something more substantial, g must 
be made to belong to the situation in which it has been initially included. This will require reorganizing 
S as a whole so as to make room for g. S will have to be altered in such a way that it becomes possible 
to add g to a new version of S, the “generic extension” of S, written S(g). This might involve changing 
the art world (producers, galleries, consumers, and so on) so as to make room for modern art, or 
changing society so as to make room for the consequences of a political revolution. However 
disruptive such transformation might be, still S(g) will remain, in its being, almost indistinguishable 
from S itself. The extension will add no new “information” about S. (In strictly set- theoretical terms, it 
will, for instance, contain no new ordinals, meaning that the “natural” part of S(g) will remain the same 
as that of S itself— which is another way of confi rming that the generic concerns what is least natural, 
least ordered, or least stable about being [EE, 422].) 136 / Subject and Event Just how it is possible to 
add something indiscernible to a situation is a very delicate problem. The solution, roughly speaking, is 
initially to modify not S itself but the “language” of S, so as to make it capable of naming the still 
hypothetical elements of its generic extension. Because the new subset is precisely indiscernible, we 
cannot simply construct it in keeping with a distinct, recognizable defi nition. But if we can manage to 
rework terms in S that might serve to anticipate future knowledge about these elements, we will at 
least be able to refer to them before we quite know what they are (i.e., before we can verify what 
actually belongs to them). Such terms will allow us to name what these still unknown elements will 
become in the generic extension of S, S(g). Since g itself will remain indiscernible in this extension, we 
will not be able to say exactly which element of S(g) will be identifi ed by a given name in S, but it is 
possible to prove, at least from the position of “general ontology” (i.e., a set- theoretical perspective 
that includes our situation S as one among many other, larger sets), that every element must have 
such a name, and that the manipulation of these names will indeed allow us to specify the essential 
features of S(g) (EE, 394; cf. 410-12). It will then become possible for an inhabitant of S to say: “If 
there were to be a generic extension of our situation S, then such- and- such a name that exists in S 
will come to designate this particular part of the extension.” Creating the extension is a matter of 
“naming that which is precisely impossible to discern,” a process in which “it is indeed the name that 
creates the thing” (EE, 415). Consider, for instance, the invention— or rather, since they must already 
belong to S, the “reworking” (bricolage)— of names such as “faith,” “charity,” “sin,” and “salvation” 
(for Paul), or “discipline,” “revolution,” and “politics” (for Lenin): despite being recognizable as words 
in the existing language of S, as new names these terms have no referents in the initial situation at all, 
but serve rather to designate terms that will have been presented in the new situation S(g), once its 
advent has been accomplished (EE, 435-36). In Badiou’s compressed phrase, the names proposed by 
the subject, in the absence of all recognizable signifi cation, are “empty only for being full of what is 
sketched of their own possibility."57 The more visible this sketch becomes in the extended version of 
the situation, so “to be an element of the extension S(g)” will mean “to be the referential value of a 
reworked name of S.” Hence the apparently “nominalist” quality of S(g): for an inhabitant of S (though 
not Subject and Event / 137 for the “general ontologist”), the elements of the generic extension will be 
“accessible only through their names” (EE, 418). Moreover, access to these elements will remain 
limited in this way until the structures of language and knowledge in the new extension change in their 
turn; if they do not, it will never be possible to verify the claims made by a truth. 3. The anticipated 
referential value in S(g) of the new names in S will depend upon the information encoded by the 
“conditions” (or “investigations”) included in the truth g. Remember that investigation is what 
determines whether a term is or is not positively connected to an event. The positive investigation of a 


term then “forces” a statement made with the newly reworked names of S if the connection of this 
term to the event, that is, its belonging to g, ensures the imminent truthfulness of that statement in 
the new, extended situation S(g). More precisely, that “a term x belonging to the situation forces a 
statement of the subject language means that the verifi ability of this statement in the situation to 
come is equivalent to the belonging of this term x to the indiscernible part g that results from the 
generic procedure” (EE, 441; cf. 450). Once it has been forced, it will become possible to know the 
truthfulness of this statement in the transformed, postevental situation. What will remain forever 
unverifi able by knowledge, of course, is whether the term that forced the statement does indeed 
belong to g, since this is a matter of its militant investigation alone. Badiou offers a couple of 
compressed illustrations, beginning with a “caricature” of Newtonian astronomy. The declaration made 
in the new “subject language” of Newtonian physics that “the gravitational pull of an as yet 
undiscovered planet is affecting the orbits of certain other planets” clearly cannot be verifi ed in the 
scientifi c situation as it then is. Its eventual verifi cation will depend on whether future investigations, 
undertaken in fi delity to the event of Newton's discoveries, will be able to connect (here, through the 
combination of calculation and observation) a hitherto invisible term of the situation (here, the solar 
system) with the implications of this event. Clearly, if this “new” planet can be shown to exist— that is, 
if its eventual connection qualifi es it for membership in g— the declaration will have been truthful in 
the new extended universe that will become the solar system supplemented by scientifi c astronomy 
(EE, 440). Pending the investigation and connection of such a “forcing” 138 / Subject and Event or 
validating term, however, the truthfulness of the declaration is suspended: its verifi cation can be 
anticipated but not confi rmed. Along the same lines, consider a simple declaration made in the 
subject language of a post- Maoist fi delity to the events of May 68: “The factory is a political place.” 
This means that a factory is irreducible to the logic of corporate profi ts, on the one hand, and to that 
of the parliamentary supervision of moderate trade union demands, on the other. The validity of such a 
statement is undecidable in our currently depoliticized situation. The situation will have to be 
investigated through the organization of militant meetings and rallies at factories. The investigation of 
a positively connected (“won- over,” “rallied”) group of workers will force the statement to become 
verifi able in any new situation in which such an as yet indiscernible political mobilization has been 
established. And if such a factory or group of workers has yet to be encountered, the only conclusion 
the subject of this procedure can draw is that the investigations must continue until the truthfulness of 
the statement can be confi rmed (EE, 443). So while a truth always remains heterogeneous to 
knowledge, forcing ensures that truths are “also the sole known source of new knowledges” (E, 62). 
More precisely, “forcing operates at the point where a truth, however incomplete it might be, 
authorizes anticipated knowledge, not about what is, but about what will have been if the truth comes 
to its completion” (C, 206; cf. PM, 40). Marx, for example, confronted by the intolerable “nightmare of 
history,” the senseless accumulation of millennia of toil and suffering, forced it into intelligibility as the 
story of class struggle, in anticipation of a society in which that struggle will have been resolved.58 
Likewise Galileo, at the outset of a preliminary mathematization of nature, anticipated its eventually 
total mathematization and a consequently “total” physics. Such speculations are not strictly internal to 
the truth process itself, which simply continues step by step, through the investigation of one element 
after another. To explore them involves the transformation of what can be known of the situation to 
come. “This is what Plato had already anticipated,” Badiou explains, “when he indicated that the duty 
of those who escape from his famous cave, dazzled by the sun of the Idea, was to return to the 
shadows and to help their companions in servitude to profi t from that by which, on the threshold of 
this dark world, they had been seized. Only today can we fully measure what this return means: it 
Subject and Event / 139 is that of Galilean physics back toward technical machinery, or of atomic 
theory back toward bombs and nuclear power plants. The return of disinterested interest toward brute 
interest, the forcing of knowledges by a few truths” (E, 53). 4. Since it is the truth of S and not the 
“absolute beginning of a new situation,” the addition of g will not alter the profound being qua being of 
S (EE, 456). What it enables, authorized by the indiscernible set of conditions that come to belong to it, 
is the verifi cation in S(g) of truthful statements that were previously undecidable in S. It is in this way 
that “art, science, and politics change the world, not by what they discern in it, but through what they 
indiscern [par ce qui’ils y indiscernent].” These procedures change the way things are named, so as to 
reveal, in its inconsistent unnameability, that “unnameable being that is the very being of that which 
is” (EE, 377). 5. As far as the discourse of ontology itself is concerned, the paradigm of an undecidable 
statement is Cantor’s continuum hypothesis (CH). Cohen developed the technique of forcing precisely 
in order to demonstrate the independence of CH from the basic laws of set theo ry (i.e., the axioms 
that normally decide the verifi ability of statements in the situation of set theory) by showing that 2 X0 
can be forced into a one- to- one correspondence with just about any transfi nite cardinal, be it &1 or 
X101. This unmeasurable ontological gap between belonging and inclusion provides a general 
description of the being of what all subjects do (in ways that vary, of course, according to their 


situations). This is why the “impasse of being as being” locates, ontologically, the “passe of the 
Subject.” 


Badiou conceives it, ‘politics can only think as the thought of all’ (AM: 156-7). Politics is organised first 
and foremost around the Real of a radical fraternity, before it is drawn to the Imaginary pursuit of 
equality or the Symbolic presumption of liberty. True politics begins with an exposure to ‘the real 
violence of fraternity’ and is sustained in the practical present of its ‘demonstration [ manifestation] 
(LS: 83).1 Politics exists only in the medium of this active manifestation: fraternity is no more 
representable and no more a function of sociological knowledge or legal procedure than is a 
demonstration or an insurrection. 


Badiou’s conception of political truth has nothing to do, then, with bland speculations concerning civic 
responsibility or liberal ‘communication’. Badiou knows that only a ‘militant conception of politics ... 
can link politics and thought’ (AM: 22); in particular, only such a conception can avoid recourse to the 
false dichotomy of theory and practice. ‘There is certainly a “doing” [ “faire”] of politics, but it is 
immediately the pure and simple experience of a thought, its localisation. It cannot be distinguished 
from it’ (AM: 56). The philosophical or meta-political problem is simply one of understanding how 
politics thinks, according to what mode of thought and through what categories — the categories of 
Virtue and Corruption for Saint-Just, for instance, or revolutionary consciousness for Lenin. True 
political thought is neither a matter of judicious deliberation (Arendt) nor of anguished choice (Sartre), 
and still less of expert social engineering (Rorty) or procedural notions of justice (Rawls). Badiou, like 
Lenin, like Fanon, like all great revolutionary thinkers, maintains a strictly classical form of political 
logic: either p or not p, with no possible compromise in between. Badiou conceives of politics precisely 
as a matter of what Rimbaud called ‘/ogica/ revolt’, a matter of clearly stated principle — the sort of 
principle incarnated by the great intellectual résistants, Jean Cavaillès and Albert Lautman (AM: 
12).2 The political subject acts or resists as a matter of course, and not thanks to a reasoned affiliation 
with a particular group, class, or opinion. He resists, not as a result of communication or consensus, 
but all at once, to the exclusion of any ‘third way’ (AM: 15). 


The sole criterion of true political engagement is an unqualified equality (EE: 447; cf. DO: 15). Itis a 
rudimentary principle of Badiou’s ontology, that all elements which belong to a situation belong (or are 
presented in, or exist, or count) in exactly the same way, with exactly the same weight. Politics is the 
process whereby this simple belonging is actively and effectively abstracted from all differentiating 
conditions or re-presentations. The criteria of equality establish a radical but fully abstract logic of the 
Same, whose precise tactical ‘advantage is its abstraction. Equality neither supposes closure nor 
qualifies the terms it embraces, nor prescribes a territory for its exercise.’ Equality is both 
‘immediately prescriptive’ yet ‘free of any programme’ (C: 247-8). Like any criterion of truth in 
Badiou’s sense of the word this equality is necessarily a purely subjective quality.4 In the absence of 
any one transcendent Truth and in the suspension of objective criteria, political subjects are simply 
equal ‘co-workers’ in truth, caught up in the ‘equality of a common sharing in work’ (SP: 63-4).5 


True politics is exceptional, an exception to the contemporary cliché that ‘everything is political’ (LDP, 
1.12.91: 6). Politics proceeds as indifferent to ‘dialectic of the objective and the subjective ...; the 
deployment of subjective thought should take place from within the subjective itself, through the 
hypothesis of the foundation of the subjective in the subjective and not in the confrontation of the 
subjective to the objective’, let alone in ‘reference to the economy, the state, alienation, etc.’ (LDP, 
1.12.91: 7). The kind of subject-object co-ordination proposed by Habermas’ increasingly state-centred 
conception of politics, for instance, serves only to block the necessary violence of political presentation 
within the legal norms of re-presentation (cf. Habermas, 1996; LS: 140 n.37). As far as Badiou is 
concerned, socio-economic ‘analysis and politics are absolutely disconnected’:6 the former is a matter 
for ‘expertise’ and implies hierarchy, the latter is not. A generic or axiomatic politics asserts affirms the 
‘political capacity of all people’, the principle that ‘everyone can occupy the space of politics, if they 
decide to do so’ (LDP, 28.05.98: 3). Whereas the sort of sociology practised by Badiou’s 
contemporaries Balibar and Bourdieu can only ‘discuss’ political issues, true political sequences 
transform the ‘objects’ of such discussion into militant subjects on their own right. 7 


That everyone can join in a political process means that the dichotomy (or division into two) of political 
antagonism is not to be thought in terms of a purely destructive competition. A political process does 
not pit two well-defined antagonists against each other in a life and death struggle for supremacy. 
There is, strictly speaking, only one political actor, namely the we that comes out or demonstrates in 
the real of fraternity (i.e. in the element of pure presentation as such). What resists the organised 


political we is not an alternative political subject so much as the brute inertia of re-presentation, which 
is nothing other than the inertia of the status quo itself. Politics thus proceeds through the invention of 
new subtractive mechanisms of formalisation that can confront and transform this formless resistance 
to change (LS: 89). 


A true political sequence can only begin when business as usual breaks down for one reason or 
another. This is because what ensures submission to the status quo is ‘submission to the 
indetermination of power, and not to power itself’ (TA, 8.04.98). Under normal circumstances, we know 
only that the excess of the static re-presentation over elementary presentation is wildly immeasurable 
(corresponding, in the terms of Badiou’s ontology, to the infinite excess of 2" over N). Today’s 
prevailing economic regime indeed dominates its inhabitants absolutely, precisely because we can 
hardly imagine how we might limit or measure this regime. The first achievement of a true political 
intervention is thus the effective, ‘distanced’ measurement of this excess. Intervention forces the state 
to show its hand, to use its full powers of coercion so as to try to restore things to their proper place. 
Every political sequence worthy of the name proceeds in keeping with the combative principle 
maintained, in Badiou’s native France, by the leaders of the chômeurs [unemployed] movement of 
1997-1998: ‘we act according to what is right, not what is legal.’8 Political truth always begins in ‘trial 
and trouble’, in social ‘rupture and disorder’ (AM: 114). This is a price that those who seek after justice 
must be prepared to pay: 

We have too often wanted justice to establish the consistency of social bonds, whereas it can only 
name the most extreme moments of inconsistency. For the effect of the egalitarian axiom is to undo 
the bonds, to desocialise thought, to affirm the rights of the infinite and the immortal against the 
calculation of interests. Justice is a wager on the immortal over finitude, against ‘being-for-death’. For 
in the subjective dimension of the equality we declare, nothing now is of any interest other than the 
universality of this declaration, and the active consequences which follow from it. 


(AM: 118) 

The instances or ‘modes’ of so exalted an understanding of politics are rare by definition. Badiou’s 
friend Sylvain Lazarus has devoted much of his energy to their formulation and classification. 9 Four 
stand out. First the revolutionary or Jacobin mode, operative from 1792-94 and conceived in particular 
by Saint-Just. The Jacobins understand the revolution in purely political terms, and not as a historical 
category or moment of transition. The revolution is an instance of collective decision and struggle that 
pits Virtue against Corruption. Second, the Marxist or classist mode, mainly operative from 1848-1871. 
The subjective orientation of class struggle here serves to guide a ‘naive’ international revolutionary 
movement; the defeat of the Commune demonstrates its failure and the need for more disciplined 
means. The third, Bolshevik, mode (1902-1917) is organised as a response to this need, as a campaign 
against opportunism, spontaneity, reformism and trade-unionism. It insists upon the integrity of the 
party and its prescriptions. Lenin recognises that the mere existence of a popular movement is no 
guarantee of victory. Radical political change must be channelled through ‘militant figures of 
consciousness, or more precisely, through thought, and not through the movement of History nor the 
representation of social groups’ (LDP, 2.02.92: 9). The fourth mode is Maoist (dated either from the 
struggle to liberate China in the 1920's, or from the Cultural Revolution in the 1960’s): its 
characteristic feature is popular mobilisation on a scale never attempted by Lenin, the direct 
empowerment of the people in an ongoing, permanent revolution (AM: 49-51). Each mode presents a 
certain version of political truth, as constrained by the circumstances of the time. They are all 
subjective, all egalitarian, but they do not add up to a single narrative. They do not culminate in One 
apocalyptic Truth. They represent so many efforts to do what can be done in the situation at hand. 
What they have long had in common is a revolutionary commitment to the dissolution of the state. 


Today, however, now that the ‘age of revolutions is over’, Badiou admits that ‘I have been obliged to 
change my position as regards the state. The guiding principle can no longer be, in a unilateral way, 
“de-statification”. It is a matter more of prescribing the state, often in a logic of reinforcement. The 
problem is to know from where politics prescribes the state’ (Badiou, letters to the author, 17.06.96; 
13.10.97; cf. ‘Politics and Philosophy’, 1998: 114-115; TA, 26.11.97). Recent political sequences — the 
Palestinian Intifada, the uprisings in East Timor and Chiapas, the student mobilisation in Burma in 1988 
— have proceeded in large part as attempts to answer this question, in terms most appropriate to the 
particular constraints of the situation. Among the most consequential ongoing efforts is the massive 
Landless Workers Movement (MST) in Brazil: rather than persist in the futile pursuit of land reform 
through established re-presentative channels, the MST has organised the direct occupation of farmland 
by the landless poor themselves, allowing some 250,000 families to win titles to over 15 million acres 
since 1985. What the MST has understood with particular clarity is that legal recognition can only be 


won as the result of a subjective mobilisation which is itself indifferent to the logic of recognition and 
re-presentation as such. The remarkable gains of the MST have been won at what Badiou would call a 
‘political distance’ from the state, and depend upon its own ability to maintain a successful organising 
structure, develop viable forms of non-exploitative economic cooperation, and resist violent 
intimidation from landowners and the state police.10 


Badiou’s own Organisation Politique (OP) was conceived as part of an answer to much the same 
question: from which precise points is it possible, in today’s ‘democracies’, to force change upon the 
state of our situation? 11 How is it possible to organise an effective political force without reliance upon 
the institutional re-presentation of a party (liable to corruption) on the one hand or the pseudo- 
spontaneity of a mass-movement (liable to fatigue) on the other. Though it remains something of an 
organisational experiment, the OP is testimony to what even a handful of committed militants are able 
to achieve. The OP intervenes only on particular questions, raised by specific confrontations or events, 
always guided by the strict, axiomatic assertion of subjective equality: political equality for everyone 
living in the national community, residence papers for the sans-papiers, political empowerment of all 
workers as workers, equal universal access to health and education, and so on. Badiou insists that 
these interventions don’t add up to form a general programme or party line. ‘God protect us from 
“socio-political programmes”! The essence of modern politics is to be non-programmatic. Politics, as 
we conceive it in the OP, promises nothing. It is both without party and without programme. It is a 
prescriptive form of thought, discerning possibilities entirely inaccessible to parliamentarism, and one 
that works entirely independently for their realisation’ (‘Réponses écrites’, 1992: 70). If politics has 
taken up a position distant from rather than simply antithetical to the state, it remains committed to a 
homogeneously subjective orientation. 12 


| Axiomatic politics 


The OP is conditioned by four distinctive principles: the first two are essentially formal, concerning the 
nature of politics as prescription and as justice; the other two are more emphatically concrete, 
concerning the subjective status of workers and immigrants under conditions that have become 
increasingly hostile since the late 1970's. 


(a) The status of universal political principles, like the status of all forms of truth, is necessarily 
axiomatic (or non-definitional). Because equality is subjective, so therefore justice — the political 
principle par excellence - can only be prescriptive. Justice cannot be defined, it is a pure ‘affirmation 
without guarantee or proof’. Rather than ideal state that any given situation can only approximate, 
‘justice indicates a subjective figure that is effective, axiomatic, immediate ...; [it] necessarily refers 
back to an entirely disinterested subjectivity.’ We are either subjectively disinterested, or objectively 
interested, with nothing in between; we either think (in justice), or avoid thought (in interest) (AM: 112- 
13). That politics is thus axiomatic or ‘thought’ means that it is not a representation or a reflection of 
something else (the economy, the state, society...) (LDP, 2.02.92: 4). When the enslaved call for 
freedom, for instance, or the colonised for liberation, or women for equality, the declaration of freedom 
and equality is itself primary or unconditioned, and not a matter of investigation or confirmation. 
Equality is not something to be researched or verified but a principle to be upheld. The only genuinely 
political question is: what can be done, in the name of this principle, in our militant fidelity to its 
proclamation? This question can only be answered through a direct mobilisation or empowerment that 
has nothing to do with the condescendingly ‘compassionate’ valorisation of certain people as marginal, 
excluded or misérables (LDP, 19-20.04.96: 9; 17-18.10.96: 13). 

The prescriptions of the OP are invariably simple, minimally ‘theoretical’ principles — for example: that 
every individual counts as one individual, that all students must be treated in the same way (LDP, 
21.05.97: 4), that ‘everyone who is here is from here’, that factories are places of work before they are 
places of profit, and so on. A political situation exists only under the prescription of such transparent 
statements whose universality is as clear as it is distinct (LDP, 7.07.93: 8; see LDP issue 13). Pressure, 
resistance or outrage, even mobilised or organised outrage, is not enough. The OP is adamant that 
only political organisations, not movements, can sustain prescriptions (which may then be presented 
or carried by movements) (LDP, 17-18.10.96: 3-4). In this respect, the OP remains true to its Leninist 
roots: the formulation of a true consciousness is a quite separate operation from the spontaneous 
development of a movement itself (LDP, 2.02.92: 9; cf. LDP, 15.12.96: 4). 


(b) All genuine politics seeks to change the situation as a whole, in the interest of the universal 
interest. But this change is always sparked by a particular event, one located in a particular site and 


carried by a particular interest (the sans culottes, the soviets, the workers, the sans-papiers...). 1792 in 
France, 1917 in Russia, 1959 in Cuba, 1988 in Burma: each time, the event opposes those with a 
vested interest in the established state of the situation to those who support a revolutionary 
movement or perspective from which the situation is seen as for a//. Other, more narrow principles and 
demands, however worthy their beneficiaries might be, are merely a matter of ‘syndicalism’ or trade 
union style negotiation, i.e. negotiation for an improved, more integrated place within the established 
situation. Clearly, what goes under the label of ‘politics’ in the ordinary day to day sense amounts only 
to ‘revindication and resentment ..., electoral nihilism and the blind confrontation of communities’ (AM: 
110). 


The very notion of identity-politics is thus an explicit contradiction in terms. The OP regularly 
condemns the articulation of a ‘"French” identity which authorises discrimination or persecution’ of 
any kind; the only legitimate national unit is one which counts a//of its elements as one, regardless of 
ethno-cultural particularity (‘Le pays comme principe’, 1992: 135). The left-liberal insistence on the 
vacuous ‘right to remain “the same as ourselves” has no chance against the abstract universality’ of 
contemporary capital, and does nothing more than ‘organise an inc/usionin what it pretends to 
oppose’ (Badiou, letter to the author, 11.06.96). Of course, it has often been argued that if we are 
oppressed as Arab, as women, as black, as homosexual, and so on, then this oppression will not end 
until these particular categories have been revalued.13 Badiou’s response to this line of attack is worth 
quoting at length: 


When I hear people say ‘we are oppressed as blacks, as women’, | have only one problem: what 
exactly is meant by ‘black’ or ‘women’? ... Can this identity, in itself, function in a progressive fashion, 
that is, other than as a property invented by the oppressors themselves? ... | understand very well 
what ‘black’ means for those who use that predicate in a logic of differenciation, oppression, and 
separation, just as | understand very well what ‘French’ means when Le Pen uses the word, when he 
champions national preference, France for the French, exclusion of Arabs, etc. ... Negritude, for 
example, as incarnated by Césaire and Senghor, consisted essentially of reworking exactly those 
traditional predicates once used to designate black people: as intuitive, as natural, as primitive, as 
living by rhythm rather than by concepts, etc. ... | understand why this kind of movement took place, 
why it was necessary. It was a very strong, very beautiful, and very necessary movement. But having 
said that, it is not something that can be inscribed as such in politics. | think it is a matter of poetics, of 
culture, of turning the subjective situation upside down. It doesn’t provide a possible framework for 
political initiative. 


The progressive formulation of a cause which engages cultural or communal predicates, linked to 
incontestable situations of oppression and humiliation, presumes that we propose these predicates, 
these particularities, these singularities, these communal qualities, in such a way that they be situated 
in another space and become heterogeneous to their ordinary oppressive operation. | never know in 
advance what quality, what particularity, is capable of becoming political or not; | have no 
preconceptions on that score. What I do know is that there must be a progressive meaning to these 
particularities, a meaning that is intelligible to all. Otherwise, we have something which has its raison 
d’étre, but which is necessarily of the order of a demand for integration, that is, of a demand that 
one’s particularity be valued in the existing state of things .... 


That there is a remnant or a support of irreducible particularity, is something | would acknowledge for 
any kind of reality. . . But in the end, between this particularity present in the practical, concrete 
support of any political process, and the statements in the name of which the political process unfolds, 
| think there is only a relation of support, but not a relation of transitivity. You can’t go from the one to 
the other, even if one seems to be ‘carried’ by the other. . . It is not because a term is a communal 
predicate, nor even because there is a victim in a particular situation, that it is automatically, or even 
easily, transformed into a political category (‘Politics and Philosophy’: 1998: 118-19). 14 


In a situation like that of the former Yugoslavia, for instance, Badiou maintains that a lasting peace will 
come not through external intervention and still less through a carving up of territory according to 
ethnic states, but instead through a concerted, popular movement against all ethnic, linguistic, and 
religious essentialisms, in a common state that counts a// people as one (LDP, 6.05.93: 8). Likewise, 
there can be peace in the Middle East only with the end of an Israel specified as a Jewish state, and the 
establishment, in keeping with the original demands of the PLO, of a single, ecumenical Palestine, 
open to all without discrimination (LDP, 4.10.92: 6, ‘Le pays comme principe’, 1992: 135). In short, an 
egalitarian state can only exist when its universality is prescribed by those who make up the ‘country 


[pays]’ itself. And any such country, Badiou goes on to argue, can only exist when its workers exist, as 
empowered political subjects confronting and prescribing the objective inertia of capital. ‘Without its 
workers, there can be no country’ (LDP, 4.10.92: 7). At this point, the abstract principle of equality 
becomes insistently concrete. 


(c) Perhaps the most contested of all contemporary political prescriptions thus concerns the simple 
existence of what Badiou and the OP call a ‘figure of the worker [figure ouvriére]’. 

By ‘figure of the worker’ we mean a political subjectivity constituted in the factory, in an ability to 
make declarations about the factory and the worker that are different from those of management, the 
unions, ... and the state. This intrication between the figure of the worker and the capacity to make 
declarations concerning the factories and the workers is essential. It alone puts an end to the classist 
figure which founded trade unionism, and alone allows ‘worker’ to be something other than an 
expressive, circulating figure. (LDP, 26-27.02.98: 8) 


A figure ouvriére is worker become subject; the phrase, awkward to translate in English, connotes the 
militant empowerment of the workers. It is not a matter of asking employers for respectful 
appreciation, or for a more or less condescending acknowledgement of their importance in the 
productive process. It is a matter of truth and power, the power to keep managerial supervisors at a 
distance (LDP, 26-27.02.98: 15). To acknowledge the statement that ‘at the factory there are workers’ 
means that ‘at the factory the worker exists as subjectivity, as political capacity’, that the factory is 
not simply a place of production; conversely, ‘to destroy the figure of the worker is to destroy people, 
to reduce workers, subjectively, to nothing’ (LDP, 26-27.02.98: 8-9). 


By ‘workers’ Badiou means something almost as broad as ‘people’, insofar as they cannot be reduced 
to units of capital. In the subjective absence of the worker, there persists only the values of capital 
(production, competition, consumption). Clearly, work here includes intellectual as much as physical 
work. If physical work, above all factory work, nevertheless remains pre-eminent in Badiou’s account, it 
is because it is obviously the least counted, the most vulnerable to exclusion from the criteria of our 
prevailing social count. Because the factory (and its analogs) is thus on the edge of the void or in the 
least protected part of our political-economic situation, so ‘all contemporary politics has the factory as 
its place’ (AM: 59). By not counting its workers, a factory becomes nothing more than a place of 
industrial production regulated by managerial decisions. By not counting its workers, a country is 
nothing more than a balance sheet writ large, a set of capital flows and statistics, a purely objectified 
(i.e. thought-less) realm. In this sense, ‘the word “workers” is a condition of the freedom of thought. 
Look at how political thought has become inert, unified, in short totalitarian, since the term 
disappeared’ (LDP, 1.12.91: 3).15 

The void left by its disappearance, of course, has been filled by the obscure category of ‘immigrants’. 
Badiou has little trouble showing that ‘the hatred of immigrants was established massively, 
consensually, at the level of the state, from the moment when we began, in our representations of the 
world, to omit the workers, the figure of the workers’ (LDP, 1.12.91: 3). It is obvious that ‘the immense 
majority of immigrants are workers or people looking for work’ (LDP, 1.12.91: 3) — hence the absurdity 
of current distinctions between ‘asylum seekers’ and ‘economic migrants’. It is no less obvious that the 
invention, as pseudo-political labels, of the terms ‘immigrant’, ‘foreigner’ ‘étranger, ‘clandestin', and 
so on, coincides with the swing in global political economy over the 1980’s against organised labour 
and popular movements generally.16 In France, Badiou points out, this movement can be dated quite 
precisely. One of Mittérand’s first prime ministers, Pierre Mauroy, justified the repression of a strike at 
Renault-Flins in 1983 on the basis that the striking workers were ‘foreign to the social reality of France’ 
(LDP, 3.05.92: 12). The violent repression of another strike at Talbot later in the same year confirmed 
the trend (LDP, 26-27.02.98: 18). Two years later, the socialist Laurent Fabius confessed that it is ‘Le 
Pen [who] is posing the real questions’ (LDP, 19-20.04.96: 2), an admission effectively confirmed by 
Michel Rocard (‘France cannot open its doors to the misery of the world’) and Mittérand himself (‘we 
must struggle firmly against illegal immigration’) (LDP, 7.07.93: 6). The resulting consensus is indeed 
consistent, as the OP is at pains to stress, with the general approach of the Front National. On the 
issues of economic liberalism, immigration, crime, drugs, theban/ieues, the FN is ‘interna/to the 
consensus’ established over two decades of Mittérandisme (LDP, 22.06.97: 3).17 Hence the 
conclusion: ‘strengthen the workers, and thus limit Lepenism’ (LDP, 1.12.91: 3). Without a strong 
figure of the worker there can be no effective response to the so-called ‘immigrant question’. 


(d) The fourth and most currently pressing axiom, connecting the universality of the state with the 
subjective presence of the workers, thus concerns the status of the sans-papiers. That ‘everyone who 
is here is from here [tous les gens qui sont ici sont d’ici]’ is no doubt the most frequently printed 


slogan of La Distance politique. Nothing could be simpler, yet nothing is more contentious in today’s 
political situation. The state campaign against immigrants is already two decades old (in 1977, the end 
to family re-unification; in 1982, a freeze on work permits and immigrant visas). Its contemporary 
strategy, however, dates from the notorious Pasqua laws of 1993, which established a ‘special status’ 
for ‘clandestine’ foreigners living in France. Among other things they oblige a mayor to refuse to marry 
an undocumented couple; they authorise Social Security to refuse health care and welfare benefits to 
illegal immigrants; they allow the police to expel foreign parents of French children if they commit 
drug related offences. All in all, it amounts to what the OP calls a general ‘law of persecution’ (LDP, 
10.11.94: 2), the first step in the official ‘Lepenisation of the state’ (LDP, 7.07.93: 5-6). The Pasqua 
laws were quickly confirmed, in the face of vocal protest and a massive petition campaign, by the 
Debré laws (LDP, 19-20.04.96: 1-4),18 and their essential purpose has survived Jospin’s recent (1997- 
98) reformulations, known as the Weil-Chevéenement laws.19 All of these laws are peculiar in that they 
concern only particular sectors of the population. Their very purpose is to divide the political 
community into re-presented parts rather than apply the same formal criteria to all its members. 
Confronted with this legislative onslaught, the OP’s prescriptions are unequivocal: they call for the 
immediate restoration of the droit du sol (i.e. automatic citizenship for all children born in France), the 
legalisation of all sans papiers, an end to the expulsions and detention centres, and explicit protection 
for workers and their families (LDP, 25.11.97: 3, 7). In short, the OP calls for an end to the entire 
‘immigrant’ lexicon, and with it an end to the emphasis put on integration via a particular set of 
privileged cultural norms (LDP, 23-24.09.97: 6).20 


Concretely, this has meant lending significant organisational assistance to a growing mobilisation of 
the sans papiers since the summer of 1996, when hundreds of African immigrants occupied the Saint 
Bernard church for several months, thereby refuting their official characterisation as ‘clandestine’ in 
the most convincing terms. After being expelled from the church by force in August 1996, and again 
evicted from the town hall of the 18th arrondissement in Paris in June 1997, the Saint Bernard 
campaign has organised, with the help of the OP, a series of major Paris rallies (15 and 22 November 
1997, 6 December 1997, and February 7 1998...). Throughout this campaign, the emphasis has been 
on the militant subjective presence of the sans-papiers themselves — that they are not somehow alien 
or invisible, but simply here as ordinary workers under extraordinary pressure. ‘Saint Bernard is proof 
of a strong principle of auto-constitution, in the sense that people decided one day to come out from 
their homes and to constitute themselves collectively in their demand for residence papers’ (LDP, 19- 
20.04.97: 7). 


Il Practical politics 


As the Saint Bernard campaign suggests, the work of the OP is anything but abstract or academic, and 
if there is no space here for anything like a proper history of the organisation, it is important, in any 
study of Badiou’s philosophy, to give some idea of the day to day activism of this the most pressing of 
its conditions. Here | can at least mention their two most intensive campaigns of recent years: the 
campaign for workers’ compensation during the closure of the Renault factory at Billancourt in 1992, 
and the campaign against the demolition of the foyers ouvriers [workers’ hostels] in the Paris suburb of 
Montreuil (1996 through 1998). If these issues seem far removed from the lofty plane of philosophical 
speculation, we must remember that for Badiou — the sole contemporary philosopher of truth — truth 
has nothing at all to do with speculation. \f truth exists, it is en acte, in the detail of an ongoing 
commitment or campaign. Philosophy as such always comes after the act. 

(a) Billancourt 

The history of the OP has always been tied up with factory politics. In part, this reflects their 
continuation of the tradition established by May '68 — the tradition of discussion and mobilisation 
outside factory doors that for many soixante-huitards received a fatal blow with the murder of Pierre 
Overney in front of the Renault factory at Billancourt in 1972. Among groups claiming a fidelity to May 
68, the OP is unique in its persistence. The OP divides factory politics into three sectors or modes (LDP, 
8.07.94: 7-10). (i) The state or managerial mode, oriented to the pressures of economic competition, 
encourages, with the occasional support of the conservative trade union the CFDT, the familiar 
package of lay-offs, down-sizing, early-retirement, and other forms of ‘flexibility’ that strip the workers 
of any security or autonomy. The result: a working factory ‘without workers’ (LDP, 7.07.93: 
10). (ii) The old communist or classist mode, preserved by what is left of the more militant unions, is 
of course hostile to the layoffs and retirement plans, but is unable to do anything about it. La Distance 
politique is consistent in its denunciation of the CGT’s ‘impotence and passive complicity’, their 
‘discours misérabiliste de victimes’. (iii) On something closer to the old anarchist model, reminiscent of 


Catalonia’s POUM, the OP itself supports the direct mobilisation of the workers in their own name, 
organised into small, close-knit groups or Noyaux. 

When Renault decided to close their massive plant at Billancourt in March 1992, it was heralded in the 
press as the end of an era, the surrender of the workers’ ‘fortress’, a break with the legacy of industrial 
confrontation rooted in 1968. After some initial negotiations, the Renault management agreed to a 
paltry FF80,000 (c. £8,000) compensation package for the workers left jobless, many of whom had 
worked at the plant for twenty or thirty years. What was peculiar about this arrangement was that the 
workers would only receive this money if they signed an agreement to early retirement. The actual, 
confrontational situation — mass firings and layoffs — was to be turned into a situation of apparently 
voluntary redundancy, in which the workers were literally to write themselves out of existence. The 
money was paid not to acknowledge decades of toil on the assembly line, but as a reward for 
accepting managerial priorities. As far as the OP was concerned, what was at issue were two 
incompatible conceptions of the factory, two incompatible prescriptions: 

There is here a merciless conflict between two notions of politics. The pressure put on the workers to 
sign this paper in which they declare themselves to be ‘leaving’, when they are actually being kicked 
out, has no economic significance. It aims to destroy the subjective rapport of the workers to 
themselves, as workers, and to count for nothing the years spent on the assembly line. 


(‘Réponses écrites,’ 1992: 70; cf. LDP, 1.12.91: 13-16) 

When 130 workers were fired in March 1991 after refusing to sign the retirement agreement, tensions 
became acute and conflict persisted for more than a year. The OP held rallies at the Place Nationale in 
Billancourt every Wednesday afternoon over the first six months of 1992, both before and after the 
closure in March. While ‘the unions did all they could so that everything ended quietly at Billancourt’, 
the OP published militant bulletins and tracts and had them distributed through the Noyaux in the 
factory (LDP, 23-24.09.97: 14; cf. LDP, 3.05.92: 10). The Noyaux encouraged random work stoppages, 
constant confrontations with the supervisors, and maintained consistent pressure on the Régie. In the 
end only a minority of workers signed the retirement plan, and most received their 80,000 one way or 
another. 

(b) Montreuil 

La Distance politique first began reporting on the campaign to block demolition of the foyers 
ouvriers (worker's residences) in Montreuil in July 1995 (issue 14). Montreuil is a mainly working class 
suburb of Paris. Many of its current residents came from Mali, often two or three decades ago. 
The foyers provide collective, inexpensive housing, mostly to single men who sleep as many as six to a 
small room. They are organised on a semi-communal basis, preserve some of their old village-related 
customs, and generally help their members to survive on their ever more inadequate wages. In March 
1995 the left-wing, integrationist mayor of Montreuil, Jean Pierre Brard, with the support of the prefect 
of Bobigny, began the destruction of the Nouvelle France foyer, and completed its demolition by force 
in July 1996 — before finding suitable substitute housing for its occupants. The CRS simply threw the 
336 foyer inhabitants into the street. African families were simultaneously blocked from renting a 
home previously occupied by a ‘French’ family through a policy of residential apartheid aimed at a 
systematic expulsion of the ‘nomads’ (LDP, 14.07.95: 13-14). Offered only dubious proposals of 
relocation scattered across the general Parisian area, the former residents of the Nouvelle France 
began a campaign, with the OP, to have their foyer rebuilt in Montreuil. The campaign has been 
running since March 95 (LDP, 17-18.10.96: 16-17; LDP, 23-24.09.97: 10-13).21 


Like the Saint Bernard movement with which it is now connected, the mobilisation of Montreuil is proof 
of what the OP discerns as a new political mode after the major public sector and student strikes of 
December 1995. These widely supported ‘popular strikes’ made explicit, for the first time in recent 
memory, a link between an actively democratic prescription upon the state, and a popular mobilisation 
in the workplace (LDP, 26-27.02.98: 13).22 Today, in the aftermath of December 95, the OP looks to 
the Saint Bernard movement, the foyers campaign, and the recent mouvement des chômeurs as so 
many examples of (still partial and fragmentary) political subjectification. In each case, ‘people are 
gathering together, demonstrating that they have their own political capacity, which the state must 
take into account’ (LDP, 26-27.02.98: 19). 


Ill Political implications 


Where does all this leave Badiou on the broader, more theoretical questions of the economy, the state, 
and the status of a contemporary Marxism? 


(a) Politics against economics 

Badiou and the OP have long maintained that ‘the only kind of economy is capitalist’, which is to say 
that ‘there is no socialist economy’ as such (LDP, 2.02.92: 2). What is known in France as /a pensée 
unique adopts this economy as its sole principle, a principle of apparent ‘necessity’ driven by global 
competition and European monetary union (LDP, 17-18.10.96: 5). The OP seeks to articulate a viable 
refutation of this ‘politique unique whose present form is the declaration that the economy decides 
everything.’ True politics can only begin at a distance from the economy, and policies supposedly 
justified by economic necessity are for the OP simply synonymous with reactionary politics. 

On the other hand, there can be no political retreat from the challenge posed by an ever more global, 
ever more triumphant capitalist economy: 


Emancipatory politics must be at least equal to the challenge of capital. That is Marx’s idea. When 
Marx says that capital destroys all the old ties, all the ancient sacred figures, that it dissolves 
everything in the frozen waters of selfish calculation, he says it with a certain admiration [quoting Marx 
and Engels, 1967: 82]. Marx had already distinguished himself from those who dreamed nostalgically 
of a resistance to capital rooted in the ancient customs and territories. He called this reactive 
phenomenon ‘feudal socialism’. Marx was radically critical of this idea, and it’s because he accepted 
that there were formal similarities between the ambitions of emancipatory politics and the workings of 
capital. Because we can never go back on universalism. There is no earlier territoriality calling for 
protection or recovery. (‘Politics and Philosophy’, 1998: 120-1) 


Progressive politics as Badiou understands it must both operate at a level of universality that can rival 
that of capital itself and ensure that this rivalry unfold on a plane other than that dominated by capital. 
‘| think what is Marxist, and also Leninist, and in any case true, is the idea that any viable campaign 
against capitalism can only be political. There can be no economical battle against the economy’ 
(‘Politics and Philosophy’, 1998: 117).23 Should politics try to confront capitalism on its own economic 
terrain, the eventual result will be capitalist every time. Any political subject must constitute itself, out 
of itself, in the inviolable sufficiency of a distance politique. 

(b) Politics and the state 

We know that Badiou’s early and unequivocally hostile attitude to the state has considerably evolved. 
Just how far it has evolved remains a little unclear. His conception of politics remains resolutely anti- 
consensual, anti-‘re-presentative’, and thus anti-democratic (in the ordinary sense of the word). ‘A 
philosophy today is above all something that enables people to have done with the “democratic” 
submission to the world as it is’ (‘Entretien avec Alain Badiou’, 1999: 2). But he seems more willing, 
now, to engage with this submission on its own terms. La Distance politique again offers the most 
precise points de repére. On the one hand, the OP remains suspicious of any political campaign — for 
instance, electoral contests or petition movements — that operates as a ‘prisoner of the parliamentary 
space’ (LDP, 19-20.04.96: 2). It remains ‘an absolute necessity [of politics] not to have the state as 
norm. The separation of politics and state is foundational of politics.’ On the other hand, however, it is 
now equally clear that ‘their separation need not lead to the banishment of the state from the field of 
political thought’ (LDP, 6.05.93: 1).24 The OP now conceives itself in a tense, non-dialectical ‘vis-a-vis’ 
with the state, a stance that rejects an intimate cooperation (in the interests of capital) as much as it 
refuses ‘any antagonistic conception of their operation, any conception that smacks of classism.’ There 
is to no more choice to be made between the state or revolution; the ‘vis-a-vis demands the presence 
of the two terms and not the annihilation of one of the two’ (LDP, 11.01.95: 3-4). Indeed, at the height 
of the December ‘95 strikes, the OP recognised that the only contemporary movement of 
‘désétatisation’ with any real power was the corporate-driven movement of partial de-statification in 
the interests of commercial flexibility and financial mobility. Unsurprisingly, ‘we are against this 
withdrawal of the state to the profit of capital, through general, systematic and brutal privatisation. 
The state is what can sometimes take account of people and their situations in other registers and by 
other modalities than those of profit. The state assures from this point of view the public space and the 
general interest. And capital does not incarnate the general interest’ (LDP, 15.12.96: 11). Coming from 
the author of Théorie de la contradiction, these are remarkable words. 

The next question is whether the very possibility of such prescription according to the general interest 
does not itself presuppose that same liberal-parliamentary realm upon whose systematic vilification its 
own critical distance depends. What kind of state can respond ‘responsibly’ to political prescriptions, if 
not one closely responsible to electoral pressure? Badiou maintains that the old socialist states, as 
states, were ‘more sensitive’ to workers’ strikes than are today’s parliamentary states — the great 
example being the Solidarity campaign in Poland (Letter to the author, 9.12.98).25 But when the OP 
ventures into the vexing domain of constitutional reform, it is to propose very 


explicitly parliamentary procedures: an end to a separately elected president (and so an end to the 
possibility ofcohabitation); a purely cosmetic head of state; only one major forum for elections (a 
legislative chamber of deputies); assurance that the head of government is always the head of the 
dominant party; and finally, a guarantee ‘that there /s always a dominant party’, thanks to some kind 
of first-past-the-post electoral system. The whole package is to be softened with calls for more open 
government and the rule of law (‘Proposition de réforme de la Constitution’, LDP, 12.02.95: 5-6). The 
once Maoist Organisation Politique now recommends something almost exactly like the British 
Constitution! 

At this point, the reader has to wonder if the OP’s policy of strict non-participation in the state really 
stands up. The OP declares with some pride that ‘we never vote’, just as ‘in the factories, we keep our 
distance from trade unionism’ (LDP, 12.02.95: 1).26 The OP consistently maintains that its politics of 
prescription requires a politics of ‘non-vote’. But why, now, this either/or? Once the state has been 
acknowledged as a possible figure of the general interest, then surely it matters who governs that 
figure. Regarding the central public issues of health and education, the OP maintains, like most 
mainstream socialists, that the ‘positive tasks on behalf of all are incumbent upon the state’ (LDP, 
10.11.94: 1).27 That participation in the state should not replace a prescriptive externality to the state 
is obvious enough, but the stern either/or so often proclaimed in the pages ofla Distance 
politique reads today like a displaced trace of the days when the choice of ‘state or revolution’ still 
figured as a genuine alternative. 


(c) Marxist or Post-Marxist? 

If Badiou both rejects any direct articulation of politics with economics and tolerates a certain degree 
of reliance on the state, in what sense does his project still merit the Marxist label? Badiou recognises 
no single subject of History, no global historical movement, no priority of the mode of production — not 
even the ultimate political primacy of class struggle per se. Judged by the relatively orthodox criteria of 
an Aijaz Ahmad, for instance, there is little doubt that Badiou’s work must figure as part of the 
‘eclectic’, anti-systemic trend characteristic of much Western social and cultural theory since the early 
1970's (Ahmad, 1992: 5, 70-71). The dominant feature of Anmad’s Marxism is precisely its perception 
of a systematic coherence governing historical change, and its consequent presumption of the 
‘universal’ as an effect of ‘the global operation of a single mode of production’ (Ahmad, 1992: 103; cf. 
Jameson, 1991: 380; Lazarus, 1999: 16-19). Badiou, by contrast, is certainly ‘not a historicist, in that | 
don’t think events are linked in a global system. That would deny their essentially random character, 
which I absolutely maintain’ (‘Being by Numbers’, 1994: 118). 

The OP has itself adopted at various times the adjectives ‘post-Leninist’ (LDP, 2.02.92: 9; cf. EE: 443) 
and ‘post-classist’ (LDP, 19-20.04.96: 2). It certainly accepts that the strict Marxist-Leninism of the 
Khmers Rouges and the Shining Path is ‘historically dead’ (LDP, 4.10.92: 5; cf. PP: 52; EE: 368), just as 
it renounces as ‘classist’ a historical materialism that presumes some kind of dialectical relation 
between political subjectivity and the objectivity of class relations. Equally classist and ‘trade-unionist’ 
is the ‘obsolete’ idea that the state is the creation, effect, and tool of the ruling class. Badiou ‘think[s], 
to put it quite abruptly, that Marxism doesn’t exist’ (AM: 67). Badiou’s ramified conception of praxis 
certainly subtracts it from every ‘vulgar’ Marxist instance of the one — the one of the party and its 
theoretical authority as much as the one of the historical or social totality (cf. Feltham, 2000: 7, 150). 
But he firmly refuses the term ‘post-Marxist’ (in Laclau’s sense) as a description of his work 
(Conversation with the author, 12.03.98). The OP’s practice and priorities are proof of how far Badiou is 
from joining Laclau, along with André Gorz and Alain Touraine, as they bid ‘farewell to the working 
class’. 

In camouflaged form, the abandon promoted by Gorz and others in fact shows that they have been 
won over, politically, to the established order. It leaves the properly political sphere untouched. It 
represents a kind of idealisation of a self-regulating social movement of capital itself. It is a vision of 
the affluent. The rich societies’ dream of a maximum possible comfort. And so we are to busy 
ourselves with the environment, with development, with the reduction of the working week, with 
recreation, with training for all (‘Politics and Philosophy’, 1998: 121). 


Against this post-political vision, Badiou stresses the continuing relevance and accuracy of Marx’s 
general diagnosis of the capitalist economy: 


I think that global trends have essentially confirmed some of Marx’s fundamental intuitions. There is no 
going back on this; there is no need for a revision of Marxism itself. It is a matter of going beyond the 
idea that politics represents objective groups that can be designated as classes. This idea has had its 
power and importance. But in our opinion, we cannot today begin from or set out from this idea. We 


can begin from political processes, from political oppositions, from conflicts and contradictions, 
obviously. But it is no longer possible to code these phenomena in terms of representations of classes. 
In other words, there may exist emancipatory politics or reactionary politics, but these cannot be 
rendered immediately transitive to a scientific, objective study of how class functions in society ... . 
The realisation of the world as global market, the undivided reign of great financial conglomerates, 
etc., all this is an indisputable reality and one that conforms, essentially, to Marx’s analysis. The 
question is, where does politics fit in with all this? (‘Politics and Philosophy’, 1998: 117) 


It is not yet clear that the Organisation Politique provides a fully convincing answer to this question. 
Nor is it clear in what sense their answer to this question can still be called ‘Marxist’, if politics is not 
articulated in some kind of relation with changes in the mode of production and attendant class 
antagonisms. In what sense can a politics that defines itself as a prescription upon the state afford to 
remain indifferent to global economic trends whose direct effect is to undercut and limit the functions 
of a prescribable state? Can Badiou affirm both the fully ‘random’ distribution of events and the 
structural regularity of ‘global trends’ — without, at least, relating the one to the other? 


Badiou’s politics have always been about ‘collective emancipation, or the problem of the reign of 
liberty in infinite situations’ (DO: 54; cf. TC: 60). Badiou’s political goa/s have remained consistent over 
the years, since every historical event is communist, to the degree that ‘communist’ designates the 
trans-temporal subjectivity of emancipation, the egalitarian passion, the Idea of justice, the will to 
break with the compromises of the service des biens, the deposition of egoism, an intolerance of 
oppression, the wish to impose a withering away of the state. The absolute pre-eminence of multiple- 
presentation over representation. (DO: 12-14; cf. DI: 55-6, 61, 67) 


What has changed is communism’s mode of existence. In Badiou’s earlier work, the practical (if 
ultimately unattainable) goal was always to effect the actual, historical achievement of state-less 
community. Today, in order to preserve politics’ ‘intrinsic relation to truth’ (DO: 48), Badiou has had to 
let go of almost any sort of political engagement with the economic and the social. Badiou continues to 
declare a wholly egalitarian politics, but as reserved for a strictly subjective plane. The unqualified 
justice of a generic communism, first proposed in Marx’s 1844 Manuscripts and conceived in Badiou’s 
own terms as the advent of ‘pure presentation’, as the ‘undivided authority of the infinite, or the 
advent of the collective as such’ (AM: 91), remains the only valid subjective norm for Badiou’s 
political thought. This subjective norm has become ever more distant, however, from the day-to-day 
business of ‘objective’ politics: the programmatic pursuit of the generic ideal is itself dismissed now as 
a ‘Romantic’ dream leading to ‘fraternity-terror’ (AM: 101). It’s as if Badiou’s recent work positively 
embraces a version of what Hegel dubbed the unhappy consciousness — the stoical affirmation of a 
worthy ideal or subjective principle, but as divorced from any substantial relation to the material 
organisation of the situation. It seems the Maoists’ mistake was not their emphasis on the generic, nor 
even their understanding of what was required to make it an historical reality, but simply their 
determination to apply this understanding to the world (cf. E: 75). 


A certain self-restraint is thus the condition politics must fulfil if it is to respect its own ‘unnameable’ 
limit. Since ‘true politics is the collective brought to its immanent truth’, the ‘collective as 
commensurable with thought’ (‘Philosophie et poésie’, 1993: 88), so politics must never try to define or 
institutionalise what this collectivity might be. The ‘community, the collective, are the unnameables of 
politics: every effort to name ‘politically’ a community induces a disastrous Evil’, on the model of 
Nazism or the National Front (E: 77). A political or generic community is a community that exists for as 
long as it is able to resist naming itself, making itself into an identity. Every subject persists insofar as 
it resists its conversion into an object. 

We know that in a normal situation the gap between belonging and inclusion (between X0 and 2X0) is 
covered over by the re- presentations of its state, and that it can be exposed only through an 
exceptional rent in the fabric of being, that is, in the wake of an event. Thus exposed, the impasse of 
being is the point where a subject is “Summoned to decide” its measure— both to set a limit upon the 
normally exorbitant excess of the state, and to “measure himself,” what he is capable of, in this pure 
space of presentation, the space that was liberated from re- presentation through an evental 
“convocation of the void.” The Subject We are now in a position to understand more exactly what 
Badiou means when he defi nes a subject as “any local confi guration of a generic procedure 140 / 
Subject and Event by which a truth is sustained” (EE, 429). Negatively, this defi nition precludes 
conceiving of the subject as: a substance (since the procedure evades the counting for one that 
determines existence); an empty point (since the procedure clearly “proceeds” as a multiplicity rather 
than a point, and since the void itself is “inhuman and asubjective”); the transcendental organizing 


mechanism of an experience (since the word “experience” can refer only to what is presentable or 
countable in a situation, whereas the evental sequence eludes the count; it is supernumerary or “ultra- 
one”); the seat of meaning (since a truth remains indiscernible and thus devoid of any meaning that 
the situation might recognize); a structural principle (since evental procedures are invariably rare and 
exceptional); simply autonomous, or indifferent to that to which it is subject (since every faithful 
subject emerges as the subject of a truth, for example, of a political or artistic sequence); an origin or 
result (since the procedure is always underway, in excess of the situation’s resources); the 
consciousness of truth (since every subject is local, or fi nite, and is not in a position to know or count 
out the unending subset collected by a truth).59 More positively, the subject as “local confi guration of 
a generic procedure” will be the connection, through the insignifi cant void of a proper name (Paul, 
Lenin, Cantor, Schoenberg) of an intervention (that imposed the name of the event) with an operator 
of fi delity (that makes its implications stick). Lenin qua subject, for instance, is both the October 
Revolution (in his evental aspect) and Leninism (as fi delity to the attempt to generalize that 
revolution). Cantor is both the inspired inventor of infi nite numbers and the slow process that strives, 
in fi delity to this invention, to reconstruct the entire language of mathematics (a process that has run 
from Zermelo to Bourbaki). It is because an intervention concerns a situation- specifi c exposure to the 
void that is the name of being in general that subjectivation can be described as “an occurrence of the 
void.”60 Badiou’s defi nition suggests a number of distinct though overlapping ways of describing the 
roles played by a subject in the elaboration of a Subject and Event / 141 truth. Listing these allows us 
to review the whole sequence of a generic procedure. 1. What an event exposes is the void of a 
situation S, that is, the pure being of what it presents (what it counts as one), in the suspension of all 
re- presentation. The subject is, fi rst and foremost, a response to this exposure, an attempt to 


articulate its implications. If “the event reveals the void of the situation, ... it is from this void that the 
subject constitutes himself as fragment of a truth process. It is this void that separates him from the 
situation or the place, inscribing him in a trajectory without precedent. . . . The subject is he who 


chooses to persevere in this distance from himself inspired by the revelation of the void— the void, 
which is the very being of the place” (PM, 88). 2. A truth proceeds as the collecting together of all 
those elements in the situation that respond or “connect” positively to this revelation of its void. These 
connections are established by a subject in fi delity to the event. The subject undertakes the fi nite 
sets of investigations that a truth then collects (as the elements of that generic subset g that defi nes 
the being of a truth). But the subject is not itself to be identifi ed with any particular set of 
investigations; he is “‘between’ the terms that the procedure collects”; his only “substance” is that 
combination of persistence and chance that leads him to encounter and test this term or that term, 
one after another. Strictly speaking, “chance, from which is woven every truth, is the matter of the 
subject.”61 We might say, then, that the subject is separated from the generic subset— the truth itself 
— by “an infi nite series of chance encounters” (EE, 434-37). 3. What an event implies cannot be said 
in the language of a situation S as it stands. By defi nition, the situation as such can say nothing of its 
void. This is why the subject who intervenes to name the event (or draw its implications) is also the 
active principle behind the forcing of new knowledges (EE, 439). By defi nition, no fi nite subject is in a 
position to know an infi nite truth— the very attempt implies a truth’s termination. Instead, by testing 
the elements of S with respect to the event, a subject can predict what a situation transformed by the 
implications of that event will be like. Over the course of his investigations, the subject will rework 
terms of the language of S in order to anticipate the implications of the event. In the process, such 
words— for instance, “painting,”“perspective,” and 142 / Subject and Event “form” for the subject 
Picasso, or “sexuality,”“Ssuperego,” and “drive” for the subject Freud— will be both stripped of a 
discernible referent in S and then used to force the verifi cation of statements made about new 
elements that “will have been” presented in the transformed situation. The testing of such terms in an 
endless sequence of evental investigations will ensure that they evade every principle of classifi cation 
recognized in S (technically, they will intersect with every consistent extension of the conditions 
distinguishable in S), clearing a referential space that “will have been fi Iled if the truth comes to be in 
the new situation.” For instance, when the subject Galileo declared the principle of inertia, he 
anticipated by several decades its eventual verifi cation within the new order of knowledge formulated 
by Descartes and Newton: Galileo could only wager that by reworking the terms he had at hand 
(“movement,” “equal proportions,” etc.) he would name a principle that would become verifi able in 
the situation that the indiscernible, unending subset we call “rational physics” would transform. Unable 
to know a truth, what drives the subject of truth (as opposed to subsequent users of knowledge) is 
instead a form of rigorous faith, or “confi dence” (confi ance)— a confi dence that the endless, 
haphazard pursuit of investigations is not in vain (EE, 437-39). 4. Strictly speaking, it is thus a truth 
that “induces” its subjects, and not the other way around. Truths are infi nite accumulations; subjects 
amount only to fi nite “points” of a truth (E, 39-40): “The subject is nothing other, in its being, than a 
truth grasped in its pure point; it is a vanishing quantity of truth, a differential eclipse of its unfi 


nishable infi nity” (C, 286). The inventive truth that is tonal music or transfi nite mathematics infi nitely 
exceeds the fi nite investigations (musical works, theorems) made by those subjects called 
Schoenberg or Cantor, even though what this truth amounts to at any fi nite stage of its accumulation 
will be made up solely of the collection of these works or theorems (EE, 433). 5. Since every truth is 
exceptional, the subject must be fi rmly distinguished from an ordinary individual. What Badiou calls 
an ordinary “someone” (quelqu'un) is simply an indifferently infi nite element already presented in a 
situation. By contrast, a subject in no way preexists the truth process that inspires him: subjectivation 
is the abrupt conversion of a someone. Although all someones can become subjects, Badiou offers no 
grounds for accepting the moralizing Subject and Event / 143 presumption that “every human animal 
is a subject” (TA, 6.11.96). Unlike those “ethical” ideologues preoccupied with the nebulous 
administration of human rights, Badiou is determined to distinguish the attributes of true humanity 
from the ultimately quantifi able sufferings of ordinary animality. For Badiou no less than for Lacan or 
Zizek, subjectivation is essentially indifferent to the business and requirements of life as such. 6. That 
it is truth that induces its subjects ensures, moreover, that there is nothing private or capricious about 
Badiou’s “subjective” conception of truth. Although “what is addressable to all is so only if it is 
absolutely gratuitous” (SP, 81), those who “answer the call” live it as absolute necessity. Starting out 
from the radical obscurity of the evental site, the subject is precisely the imposition of clarity and 
certainty in circumstances of initial uncertainty and confusion.62 As a rule, “he who is a militant of 
truth identifi es himself, like everyone else, on the [sole] basis of the universal,” and knows that he is 
“justifi ed [justifié] only to the degree that everyone is” (SP, 117, 103). Badiou’s subject is always 
anybody. “Subjective,” here, means impersonal, rigorous, and universal— never introspective or 
idiosyncratic. All truths are singular, but “no truth is solitary, or particular.” Since every true subject is 
“deprived of all identity,” there is no choice to be made here between subjective or universal. 
“Subjective” simply means: indifferent to objective differences (SP, 95). In this way an evental truth 
procedure rescues, as actually universal, the One initially banished from ontology. The one is not, yet 
the one can come to be as “for all.”63 The only possible Pauline correlate to the resurrection is 
humanity as a whole, just as the immediate political dimension of the Jacobin sequence must be “Man” 
in general 


